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A RELIGIOUS IMPOSITION. 


HERE are many matters of interest to the 
public, the free discussion of which would 
endanger the influence of a good cause. No 
honest journalist will ever take advantage of his 
position to encroach upon such subjects; but 
when, in the face of opinion widely expressed, 
and mauy suggestions offered in the kindly way 
of confidence, an evil is zealously persisted in, 
even until it becomes a nuisance and an imposi- 
tion, then there is no policy or honesty which can 
demand of the true critic a longer silence. 

There is published in this city every week a 
journal which professes to be the exponent of the 
highest type of religious life in America. It has 
a large circulation and great influence. It is 
sent forth to be the Sabbath reading of the land. 
There is hardly a village, north, cast, or west, 
where it is not more or less known. And in con- 
sideration of its great pretenses, its supposed 
corps of Christian writers, and its position at 
the head of a prominent religious organizetion, 
it likes to be thought the great religious journal 
of New York, and, indeed, of the country. 
much for its position and responsibility. 

A copy of the New York Independent for Junc 
30, 1864, lies before us. We took it up with the 
thought that so vast a field for a great and 
Christian presented to no other 
agency. We took it up, too, thinking that for 
the time we should be in sympathy with a finer 
sentiment, a truer and calmer thought, and a 
nobler style of journalism than the secular press 
presents. We thought to read of tho higher 
life—the inner experiences—the soul-power of 


Thus 


influence is 


man. And heie is the result: 
Whole number of columns - - : 48 
Columns of advertisements - - - 26 


Editorial religious articles - . - 
Columns of war, politics, and finance 

“ ‘“* Mr. Beecher’s sermon - 

“ ** Market reports - - - 

? ** Religious news - - - 
Number of religious articles : - 


none. 


- 
wt ae 


How far this table justifies the Independent in 
calling itself a religious paper, we leave to the 
good sense of our readers to determine. The 
Christian element hardly thought of in a journal 
professing to be the leading religious paper of the 
land! Hardly a breath of the purer world—the 
gtander life! All weighed down and almost 
smothered with the love of money and the world ! 
Putting the most secuiar of papers into the hands 
of Sabbath readers under the guise of religion ! 
Shame, a thousand times shame, ov the authors 
of such an example. 

But this is not all. We took up this copy of 
the Independent expecting to find its mass of 
shameless and revolting advertisements some- 
what abated. But the vilest of the vile advor- 
tisements which we know secular papers to have 
tefused over and over again, defile its pages. 
Here the young woman can learn how to ward off 
the troubles of misconduct, and the young man 
how to counteract the effects of dissipation. And 
this almost side by side with Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons! On one page a poem entitled ‘The 





Sword of Christ.” and near by the most infa- 
mous cards of wicked poison-makers! Is there 
no wrong here? Can a man serve /wo masters ? 

It is sad to think that the evil must thus go 
forth with scarce a grain of the good. That men 
and women, under the garb of sanctity, must re- 
ceive into their homes that which under other 
circumstances would make them blush to come in 
contact with. We have no other word for such a 
mischief except imposture. And such it is. 
Better a thousand times that it be buried from 
sight and memory for ever than that it go forth to 
lessen man’s respect for things high and holy. 
If it must meddle with politics and war and 
finance and speculation and the markets, then it 
were better that it drop from its heading the 
motto which it flaunts, ‘‘ Not as pleasing men, 
but God !” 

We cannot but believe that the evil will in 
time bring about its own most effective remedy. 
Christian men and women will not always be 
blind to the sop that is put before them. 
will the Congregational churches of the country 
be content to be thus represented by an organ 
whose first and lasi desire seems to be to acquire 
wealth. In time the demand for a religious 
paper will be met, or it may be that the tide of 
favor which now flows toward this imposture of 
journalism will turn in another direction, and 
give encouragement to some paper now weaker 
in money, but stronger in morals. 
ishment would be but justice. There is a point 
of forbearance beyond which the people will not 
xO. 


Nor 


Such a pun- 


A MIXED SCIENCE. 

VHERE is ne country where the study of z0- 
ology nas become more popularized than in 
England. What with its ‘‘seashore recrea- 
tions,” manuals, elements, essays, public muse- 
wns, zoological gardens, social science clubs, and 
popular lectures, the study becomes nearly as 
In this 
comntry it is quite different, and the pursuit of 
these studies is confined to the doctor, professor, 
or to special students. Many of these, however, are 
doing all they can to cultivate a taste for this 
pleasing study among the masses, and the results 
of their labors are seen in the popularity of such 
papers as Agassiz’s contributions to the pages of 
the Atlantic. While this good work is going on, 
it is discouraging, nay, outrageous to see such a 
magazine as Harper’s Monthly giving publicity 
to an article entitled “‘ Soundings” which we find 
in the July number. We venture to assert that, 
in the short space of seven pages, a bigger mess 
of crudities and falsitics and a larger number of 
unintelligible drawings can nowhere be found. 
The paper purports to be an illustration of the 
particles brought up on a sounding-lead off the 
coast of Newfoundland. During the author’s ex- 
aminations he tells us of certain forms having un- 
dergone transformations, many of which have no 
transformation to undergo, and of others which 
he is able to find in their “‘ early stages” with the 


common as music or the languages. 





assistance of a glass bottle as a magnifyg-glass,in 
he being confined meanwhile in a cabin lighted 
by two candles, on board a rocking ship ; when to 
reveal similar conditions of the animals he speaks 
of, has required the highest powers of the best 
microscopes in the hands of profound naturalists, 
during which investigations the operator has 
closed himself in a room well lighted by day, 
when even the pulsations of his heart beeame an 
annoyance. 

He figures and describes cuculle, while only 
one species of this mollusk is known, and that is 
confined to China and Mauritius. A worm is 
figured which he thinks is a variety of amphisbena 
(for he uses the term “ variety ’’ when he should 
say ‘‘species”’), and adds that it is “ aquatic in 
its habits."’ This is probably true regarding the 
worm in question, seeing that it was brought up 
from the bottom of the ocean. Amphisbena. 
however, is a land serpent, living in ant-hills and 
burrows which it constructs under ground, and 
is found in Brazil, Surinam, and other tropical 
parts of the continent. It is rarely found in deep 
water. 

The writer mentions the occurrence of clausilia 
several times, while clausilia is a delicate land 
shell, not found in North America and abundant 
only in Southern Europe. We supposed he meant 
scalaria, a species of which is common in that 
region, but afterward he describes it as a land 
shell, suggesting the probability of its drifting out 
tu'sea. It must have drifted from Europe in sur- 
prising numbers, since he met with it several 
times. Ile says the animal is somewhat like a 
snail, having tentacula instead of cilia. Clau- 
silia is a true snail; the whole class of gastero- 
pods have tentacula, but none have cilia of this 
kind. 
bly some form of a polyzoa and belongs to the 
mollusea. 


What is pronounced as a sponge is proba- 


An animal called a clio resembles 
that animal about as much as it does a rag baby. 

But the most astounding thing announced is 
meeting with the aspergillum, and before it had 
Shades of 
It has no transformation to undergo, 
though the writer’s drawing has. Only four 
species of this rare genus have ever been described, 
and these are found in New Zealand, Red Sea, 
Java, and Australia. Nothing approaching the 
aspergillum occurs in our seas. To make the 
story still more ridiculous the writer states that 
dredgers bring up many at times on the coast. 
He speaks also of lectraria. 
ever been described. 
not find it. 

A wretched drawing is given of a shell which 
he supposes pectenculus, a genus only found in ° 
India, New Zealand, the West Indies, and along 
the western coast of North America. And finally 
a drawing of a crab’s claw is given, which he 
supposes the last whorls of a shell, and suggests 
that there may be creatures small enough to make 
sweet music by blowing it. Why did he not find 
the creatures and give us a sketch of one of them? 

As a parallei to the “ Soundings” 


undergone its last transformation. 
Cuvier! 


No such genus has 
If he means lutraria, he did 


we give an 
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extract from an account of a trip on the Hudson, 
omitting the drawings and selecting the larger 
animals instead of the smaller: ‘‘ The first haul 
of our net brought up several conch shells and a 
few young crocodiles, which afforded infinite 
amusement to the monkeys so abundant near us. 
At a distance were seen numerous hippopotami 
lashing the water with their tails, while the 
dulcet strains of the parrots made the woods 
resonant with their musical cries. The foot- 
prints of a giraffe were noted near the shore, and 
the carcass of an el-phant we shot yesterday 
furnished a rich banquet to the hyenas and con- 
dors. The trout, aquatic in their habits, were 
plenty,”’ etc., etc. 








WHERE IS AMERICAN ORATORY ? 


NE of the most surprising of the phenomena 
of this wonderful war is the decadence of 
American oratory. At few periods of the world’s 
history have there been such grand opportunities 
for eloquence ; but our orators have been dumb, 
or have uttered only uncertain sounds. Had a 
Clay or a Webster stood in Congress at the time 
when Southern members were leaving their seats 
to join the secession movement, would we have 
had a civil war? One sublime speech then, ex- 
pressing what everybody thought and felt, might 
have killed the rebellion. Alas! none came. 
Those words of fire, branding the crimes of trea- 
son and of perjury upon recreant congressinen , 
those words of prophecy, foretelling the dire dis- 
asters that would follow resistance to the United 
States Government ; those words of warning, de- 
picting the terrible desolation that would visit 
the sunny South; those words of power, assert- 
ing the overwhelming strength and indomitable 
will of the North; those words of bitter scorn and 
stern rebuke for those who sought to destroy not 
only the best government on earth, but also the 
hopes of suifering humanity everywhere—those 
words were never spoken. The opportunity came 
and was allowed to pass unimproved. 

Then the Peace Congress assembled. Where 
were our orators then? The best men in the 
land composed that Congress. Some of them 
were most eloquent men. We have heard them 
move the hearts of immense audiences when 
pleading before a jury in a case of trifling import- 
ance. We have heard them rouse listening 
thousands to enthusiasm when speaking from the 
stump upon the comparative merits of candidates 
for a little political office. Could none of them 
plead the cause of an innocent nation about to 
be outraged by the worst of ctimes? Could none 
of them speak when a civil war, instead of a local 
election. was the question at issue ? 

President Lincoln journeyed through the coun- 
try on his way to Washington. At every station, 
at every city, he paused tomakeaspeech. What 
speeches they were! A joke ; a story ; inquiries for 
the little girl who had advised him to wear whis- 
kers ; and a declaration that there was “ nobody 
hurt!’ Good enough jokes ; good enough stories; 
good enough off-hand speeches; but not the 
speech that every thoughtful man waited and 
longed to hear. ; 

Fort Sumter fell, and then we saw the mighty 
uprising of the North. The great meeting at 
Union Square is well remembered: the suspen- 
sion of business, the crowds, the heroic enthusi- 
asm. But who remembers the speeches? Bull 
Run hung the land in mourning, but no orator 
touched the hearts of the living with the story of 
the slain. The Fourth of July,came. It was 
celebrated with only the usual demonstration, 
and the speeches were even below the average. 
Another year rolled around, full of battles and 
sieges, cf victories and defeats, and when the 
Fourth ef July came again the day lacked some 
of its customary fervor, and people said, ‘‘ We are 
too much in earnest to celebrate it.’”” But were 





there no orators to give that earnestness voice ? 
Not one. 

At the close of another year the nation had 
been in dreadful straits and perils, but no oratory 


orator stepped forward and started the eager 
ery, ‘*To arms!’ Another Fourth of July—we 
make this day so prominent because it was the 
great talking day in the old times—and Gover- 
nor Seymour spoke at the Academy of Music, 
ignoring our armies and laboring upon dead politi- 
cal topics at the very time that the glorious news 
from Gettysburg was flashing over the wires. 
That news would have made the reputation of 
any ancient orator, coming as it did so fitly for a 
climax of a Fourth of July speech; but the gov- 
ernor never alluded to it, and concluded, as he 
had begun, with political platitudes. Vicks- 
burg gave us another subject, but no orator took 
advantage of it. In England, Henry Ward 
Beecher spoke admirably ; here, he is still. The 
emancipation proclamation elicited no oratorical 
response. Triumphs or disasters, victories or de- 
feats, it was all the same to American orators. 
None of them had anything to say about the 
topics so near to every heart. 

Dead heroes were brought home from the war, but 
no one was ready witha panegyric. Slavery was 
dying, but Charles Sumner, who had delivered 
splendid orations against it, could only maunder 
about it when it required an oratorical coup de 
grdce. Wendell Phillips, our most graceful orator, 
only scolded and found fault,and ate his own words. 
In Congress there was nothing but balderdash. 
The Senate seemed to have lost its soul. The 
House appeared as if it never had any. At 
length, Gettysburg again became the text for an 
oration, and he who was called our greatest orator 
was chosen to deliver it. A cemetery was to be 
dedicated to our fallen braves. Mr. Everett’s 
speech will not soon be forgotten for its total fail- 
ure. Never. before had any orator so sublime a 
theme. The landscape about him was eloquent. 
Our dead heroes almost started from beneath the 
sod to speak from their graves. The evidences 
of the battle were strewn around. And yet Mr. 
Everett’s oration was merely an essay. He gave 
a long history of secession and an incorrect 
sketch of the battle. His flowers of rhetoric 
were colored wax. The graves before him were 
only heaps of dirt in his eyes. He felt no emo- 
tion and he caused none—sxcept that of weari- 
ness. He ceased, and there was a general sense 
of relief. He had buried his reputation as an 
orator in the cemetery he caime to dedicate. 

In vain do we attend the Russian banquet or 
go to meetings at the Cooper Institute to find 
our lost oratory. The witchery of Brady’s brogue 
is gone. We have no ears for Hiram Walbridge. 
All the other orations come from the same third- 
class shop. None of them have the real ring. 
The other evening, for example, our speakers tried 
to express “the nation’s gratitude to Grant.” 
How deep the gratitude—how weak the expres- 
sion! The first element of oratory was lacking, 
for one could not hear what the speakers said. 
Perhaps that was fortunate; for, when we read 
what they had said in the next morning’s 
paper, we discovered that it was not woith hear- 
ing. Yet who could possibly desire a better 
subject for an oration than Grant and our grati- 
tude? How Clay would have treated it, his clear 
voice reaching the outermost verge of the crowd! 
How Webster would have dealt with it, in words 
as undying as the deeds they eulogized! Ilow 
Choate would have immortalized himself and the 
meeting! But these orators are no more, and 
their mantles have fallen in the dust. There are 
no orators at the North, either to rouse the popu- 
lar heart or to give utterance to its sentiments 
and aspirations. There are no orators at the 
South, either to fire the Southern mind or to chill 





it with the sad truth. The opposition has no 


helped her: the capital was in danger, but no | 


orators to depict and rebuke the tyranny under 
which its organs assert that we are groaning. The 
Administration has no orators to vindicate and 
defend it. We often hear that the spirit o 
American liberty has fled from among us. Has 
the spirit of American oratory fled with it? 
And will they return to us soon and together? 





= 





THE “ECLECTIC” AND ITS ELECT. 
IIE appearance of the Eclectic Magazine for 
July provokes the utterance of a criticism 
which has been too long delayed. The readers of 
the Rounp Taste do not need to be told that we 
entertain very little respect for editors or pub- 
lishers who live cheaply upon the productions of 
the brains of authors whom they never think of 
paying, and we confess that we never take up 
the Eclectic, Littell’s Living Age, or in fact 
any of the numerous reprints of foreign publica- 
tions, without being reminded of the well-worn 
proverb that ‘ the receiver is as bad as the thief.” 
In behalf of the readers of the Eclectic we beg 
leave to enter an emphatic protest against the 
slovenliness and bad taste which is displayed in 
certain departments of this. magazine—if it be 
proper to speak of it as having departments. In 
the first place we venture to assert that any 
school-boy of ordinary intelligence could express 
himself more grammatically upon paper than does 
the editor in the note which briefly indexes the 
contents of each number. To go back no farther 
than the June issue for an illustration : in referring 
to Mr. Peabody, whose portrait embellished that 
number of the periodical, the editor exclaims, 
“* We ofler a tribute to the brilliant benevolence 
of his character on both sides of the Atlantic,” 
which we should think rather a difficult thing to 


is called to an article in the body of the same 
number by the following atrocious sentence: 
“The eyes of Europe and the werld are tured 
to the Danish duchies, which are a small affair 
compared with the dread conflict on this side the 
water.” These are merely isolated illustrations 
of the carelessness displayed by the editor in one 
part of his work. It may seem captious to call 
attention to such evident blunders. but it is a 
natural inference that one who “murders the 
king’s English” so deliberately is hardly fitted to 
pass judgment upon the productions of other 
writers. 

Let this pass, however, for we have a still more 
emphatic protest to utter, and that is against the 
readers of the Eclectic being subjected to such an 
exhibition of literary toadyism as is given in the 
surrender of five pages of the July number of 
the magazine to an exaggerated puff of “ An Epic 
of the Olden Moorish Times,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Porter Beach, for which we are indebted, as the 
types distinctly tell us, to “the Editor of the 
Eclectic.’ It is not our present purpose to ex- 
press our opinion of “ Pelayo,’ or to give our 
reasons for believing that the laudatory notices 
which have appeared in sundry journals have 
been extorted from editors wearied by that gentle 
but persistent pressure which some authors and 
authoresses know so well how to apply. We 
simply’ desire to place on record our conviction 
that, if the readers of the Eclectic can endure uw 
complainingly such an infliction as that to which 
we refer, the editor need have no fears of exasper- 
ating them in the future. Indiscriminating com- 
mendations of the poem alluded to by half s 
score of critics of all grades of ability, from Mr. 
Bryant to William Wirt Sikes, are connected to- 
gether by paragraphs, of which latter the follow- 
ing are fair specimens : 

“The conception and plan of the poem are bold and vel 
turesome, and indicate poetic genius of a high order. The 
success of the a fully justifies the confidence of 
the authoress in her own native powers, with which she 
seems to have been richly endowed from childhood. Like 


the young eaglet she often indulged in poetic flights for her 
own gratification, the effusions of which only met the pub- 
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lion, which called forth rich and eloquent strains of patri- 
otic sentiment to grace the columns of one of our evening 
journals, the editor of which is one of our leading poets. 
.. . We venture the belief that, if the name on the title- 
page of ‘Pelayo’ had read B tt Browning in- 
stead of Elizabeth T. Porter Beach, the admirers of English 
poets and poetry would have kindled with fresh admiration 
of the talents of that gifted and much-lamented lady for this 
new proof of her poetic powers.” ‘ 


It would be impossible to find in a country 
newspaper a worse jumble of metaphors or a 
bolder defiance of the rules laid down by Lindley 
Murray for the grammatical construction of sen- 
tences than these paragraphs furnish. The fol- 
lowing certainly appropriately concludes this puff 
extraordinary : 


“We only add a rare imperial testiinony, which, from its 
high source, could hardly fail to be particularly gratifying 
to an author, however famed. The Empress of the 
French, Eugenie, mm at Granada, amid the scenes so 
graphically described in this poem (see her portrait and 

logra, hieals ketch in March number, 1859, of the “ Eclec- 
tic’’), ving read ‘Pelayo,’ expressed her gratification, as 
we have been informed, by omnding to the authoress a 
massive and magnificent gold medal, er | her majesty’s 
likeness on one side, in fine relief, and, on the reverse sie, 
engraved the name of Mistress Elizabeth T. Porter Beach, 
encircled in a beautiful wreath of bay-leaves, roses, lilies, 
and forget-me-nots, accompanied by a highly complimen- 
tary letter expressing the pleasure of the émpress upon 
reading ‘Pelayo,’ m which her native land and people are 
so flatteringly portrayed. The package, we believe, was in- 
wae to a French baron to deliver, whose name we do not 
recollect.” 





If the baron referred to had only been of Ger- 
man nationality instead of French we would ven- 
ture a guess at his name—it must have been 
Munchausen—and the manner in which the sen- 
tence concludes compels us to ask the question 
whether the “massive and magnificent gold 
medal”’ ever reached its destination. If it did, we 
hope that Mistress Elizabeth T. Porter Beach will 
embrace an early opportunity of displaying it to 
the gaze of an admiring public by placing it in 
the show window of some one of the Broadway 
jewelers. Meanwhile let us commend to the 
editor of the Eclectic the motto Ne sutor supra 
crepidam, Let him confine himself to selections 
from foreign reviews, and never again inflict upon 
his intelligent readers such bosh as we have 
quoted. 





REVIEWS. 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE.* 


T was our fortune to meet at Heidelberg some 
years ago, soon after the appearance of the 
earlier volumes of the original edition of this 
Shakespeare the well-known German commen- 
tator Professor Gervinus. The labors of the 
American editor were not unknown to us, but we 
were gratified with the hearty praise that the 
German bestowed upon our countryman, ard not 
altogether surprised when he told u$ that during 
a recent sojourn among the English Shakespeare- 
ans in London he had found that they were not 
inclined to credit their transatlantic relatives with 
any critical sagacity on this theme, and were, in 
fact, even very nearly ignorant of this particular 
name. The case is somewhat different now, for 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, in her appreciative notice of 
her American rival, is not alone among ‘the 
authoritative exponents of the Old World’s opin- 
ions. 

There had been in the United Kingdom some- 
thing over fifty editions of the plays before the 
works of Shakespeare ever received an American 
imprint, and the edition thus honored was John- 
son’s, in a reprint at Philadelphia in 1795. An 
earlier edition was hardly to be expected; but the 
subsequent annals of our literary history, devel- 
oping with our progress as a nation, do not show 
us behindhand in regard to this mercantile popu- 
‘larity of the dramatist, and, could the statistics 
be furnished, thore is little doubt the sales of the 
plays have grown to an annual extent that even 
exceeds those of the old country. In critical 
elucidation we have not been as eminent, but in 
view of the wrangling and heartburning of the 
multitude of rivals that have made the name of a 





* The Works of Shakespeare : the Text carefully restored 
according to the first editions, with Introductions, Notes 
original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. By the Rev. 
Tp Heteon, A.M. ll vols, Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 





commentator in England almost synonymous 
with a scold, we may well be glad of our smaller 
but happier brotherhood. We have often won- 
dered if these backbiting English editors ever fully 
considered the motive of one of Coleridge’s dicta 
upon their authors, that ‘ Shakespeare never puts 
a habitual scorn into the mouths of other than 
badmen.” Beginning with Steevens and Malone, 
and coming down to the last new commentators 
on the Collier controversy, we stand aghast at the 
hideous enormity of the company (according to 
this interpretation of their demigod) that range 
themselves under the baton of a variorum editor. 
When, at the Shakespeare Festival of the Century 
Club in this city four years ago, Mr. Verplanck, 
the eldest of our editors, welcomed his younger 
brethren in Mr. Hudson and Mr. Grant White to 
the shrine of their common devotion ; and when we 
read in Mr. Hudson’s edition his acknowledgment 
of his elder’s fitness, ““He has no rival in this country, 
and wil] not soon be beaten ;”? and when we re- 
call Mr. White’s invariably kind references to both 
of his predecessors, we can well be thankful that 
the ocean is between us and the influences which 
disturb the critical equanimity of the old land, 
which has had so unfortunate a commentary of 
late in the miscarriages and diversities of their 
tercentenary celebrations. 

We do not recall that American criticism had 
a fit exemplar upon this subject earlier than in 
the lectures, still unluckily in manuscript, which 
the elder. Dana delivered in our cities some 
twenty-five years ago. We trust they have ri- 
pened under his now aged eye, and that we may 
yet have them as the legacy to his countrymen 
of one of the pioneers and best-honored names in 
our literary history. Of their quality we have 
only the token of our memories, besides the essay 
on Kean’s acting that he has printed in his 
works, a paper which we are glad to see Mr. 
Hudson so appreciates as to regard it as settling 
the question whether criticism be capable of ris- 
ing into an art. Had we space we might argue 
at this point with Mr. Hudson the question of 
Lear’s adaptiveness for scenic representation, 
for we find it rather hard to reconcile his ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of Mr. Dana's essay 
and his consent to the position that Lamb as- 
sumed in his famous essay on Shakespeare’s 
tragedics—a paper which is more Elianic (de- 
lightful as that may be) than just or borne out 
by the facts ; 


to discuss now. 


but this is a topic we cannot stop 
Mr. Hudson, as a general thing, 
is kindly disposed toward the criticism of the 
stage, and always speaks with the utmost good- 
will of such a commentator as Mrs. Siddons 
doubtless was, though her instruments were the 
facial lines rather than the scratching of a quill. 
We are not disposed to break a lance with our 
editor when he says that ‘‘ Shakespeare wrote 
for humanity as well as, yea, rather than for the 
stage.’’ On broad grounds it is without doubt 
true, though there is some question if Shake- 
speare himself knew it at the time; but it is like- 
wise true that it is a position an editor can as- 
sume without necessarily ignoring that phase of 
his fame which gives the popular understanding 
of him more largely than otherwise to those 
notions of his great characters which are commu- 
nicated to the masses in the theaters. Mr. Knight 
is a lamentable instance of the recognition of this 
interpretation between the poet and his lovers, 
because he has the ill-nature to constantly flout 
at it. There is no denying that Tate, Cibber, and 
others mangled Shakespeare, but ft is likewise 
undisputably true that they never intended to 
make a text for the reader of the plays; and, des- 
pite the folly of their action as mere playwrights 
even, we contend that their mistakes were not 
half as culpable as those of the editors, Knight 
among the number, who have sometimes presumed 
to alter the text in the editions for the reader, in 
order to suit some notion of their own under- 








standing, thereby moulding it for the indiscrim- 
inate reception of tens of thousands who may quote 
therefrom a minimum commentator for the maxi- 
mum Shakespeare. But of this subject enough 
at present. 

There are some grounds for believing that we are 
very favorably situated here in America for pro- 
ducing the best of editors of Shakespeare; and 
there are countless numbers yet unborn, doubtless, 
though it is a staggering thought what must be 
the capacity for accumulation of the zealous 
Shakespearean of the vear of grace 1964. if the 
ratio of increase goes on the same as it has 
during the last hundred years. The success of 


German criticism during the present eentury has 


well shown that the bar of nationaJity has been 
no hindrance in the scheme of interpreting so 
cosmopolitan a genius as Shakespeare ; and we in 
America are in a position to enjoy the same im- 
munities from the traditional caprice of the 
land of his nativity without the additional 
restraint of a foreign tongue. Indeed there is 
some truth in the assertion which the genuine 
New Englanders make of the greater correspon- 
dence of their language to-day with the English 
of the Elizabethan era than obtains even in 
London and Stratford. It is not true to the ex- 
tent that is often claimed, doubtless, but Mr. 
White. in his edition, has shown correspondences 
that were never so fully set forth before, and it 
must be in every one’s experience that, in read- 
ing the vario:wm notes of the English editors, 
there are frequent instances of antiquarian re- 
search where the spontaneous decrees of our 
Yankee rense set the matter right at once. Then, 
again, we are a more plastic people, we have a 
wider interchange of opposite feelings among 
ourselves, and are not so bound to routine as 
English life is; andit is not very presumptive for 
us to claim, that in the elucidation of so world- 
wide a knower of men as Shakespeare was, wecan 
find our ampler intercommunication of thought 
and feeling a better preparation for understand- 
This is said in no depreciation of the 
gencrously wide sense of his supremeness which 
has characterized such as Coleridge and his fol- 
lowers. But our criticism has grown up with 
that width of understanding, untrammeled by 
traditions of. black-letterists. Mr. Verplanck 
and Mr. Hudson both deal with Shakespeare in 
this spirit without carrying it to an excessive 
issue, as has been done in England till it has pro- 


ing him. 


duced a reaction, as we see in the less spiritual 
and more textual researches of the later editors. 
Mr. Hudson, for instance, acknowledges gratefully 
the great debt due Mr. Collier for all that he has 
done in the antiquarian spirit, and is willing to 
make use of the unmistakably useful contribu- 
tions of all that have been engaged in a like 
work from Steevens down ; but they are used only 
as accessories, while his idea of duty is that of 
“involving or implying the principles of criti- 
cism so deeply meditated and expounded by Cole- 
ridge and Schlegel ;”” and to all who know what 
this kind of criticism is, and can appreciate its 
value, we cordially recommend Mr. Hudson’s 
labors as entitled to consideration, for the reader 
may rest assured that they will not carry him be- 
yond his depth into the transcendental realms 
that so many of the school have been urged in 
England. His course has been that of an ex- 
pounder, theirs of an imitator of the criticism 
that is linked with Coleridge’s name ; and itis no 
new thing that imitation breeds excess of the 
thing imitated. Mr. Hudson very properly dis- 
covers this in Knight, for however valuable in 
many respects his editorial labors have been, we 
must be constrained to acknowledge it is with 
him a “boldness that goes so often wrong as to 
make him a questionable guide in any case.”’ 
What Knight is to Coleridge, Ulrici is to Schlegel, 
and accordingly we find Mr. Hudson taking the 
gauge here again very correctly when he says the 
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later German’s criticisms “ generally appear too 
something—perhaps too profound—tobe of much 
use.” 

‘It is this circumspection on the part of Mr. 
Hudson that makes him to us a very pleasing 
editor. He is not so crotchety as Mr. White, 
though we would not throw any discredit on that 
gentleman’s excellent edition, but their spheres 
are somewhat different. The younger claimant 
falls more in with the reactionary school in Eng- 
land and devotes his critical aeumen almost 
wholly to the settling of the text, while Mr. Hud- 
son throws more stress upon the meaning of 
character than of speeches. Each work is legiti- 
mate, and the one the complement of the other. 
The scholar may find in Mr. White more of the 
minutie of the critic’s art, and will doubtless 
often disagree with him upon the reliableness 
of rhyme and pun for determining the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare’s day, and the consequent 
influence this decision may have upon the tex- 
tual questions, without, at the same time, ma- 

“terially impairing the editor’s claims for his favor. 
With Mr. Hudson’s labors he will not find so 
open a field for dispute, nor do they make bold 
to invite it in the same way. Hix aim is to set 
forth the marvelous knowledge of his author in 
the realm of nature, and to place the landmarks 
for a submissive judgment. In his admirably 
written introduction, we give up our senses to 
his guidance with a feeling of relief, like that of 
resignation to the well-attested services of a 
Cicerone in some great world’s fair. We can 
only say of the new edition before us that it is 
on larger paper than the old impressions, and the 
set ranks very nearly uniform with Mr. White’s 
crown-octavos. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

Pulpit Ministrations—Harper Brothers, N. Y. 
—The corner-stone of the Brick Church was laid 
in 1766. It was formed by a colony from 
the Wall-street church, and contained, said Mr. 
Daniel Lord, ‘‘ the democratic part of the larger 
Presbyterian Church” of that period, being made 
up chiefly of the New England element. Dr. 
Rodgers was its first pastor. Dr. Spring was in- 
stalled as his colleague in 1810. For fifty-four 
years he has ministered to that people in spiritual 
things with such wisdom, eloquence, and success 
as have few parallels in the history of this coun- 
try. From the first he has occupied a prominent 
position among the clergy of the land. His peo- 
ple have expected every Sunday to be taught 
sound doctrine and to be urged to a holy life, 
and pastor and people have worked together 
with entire unanimity. It has been well said of 
him that “no minister in the land has preached 
so many good sermons.’’ His discourses are elo- 
quent, but it is an eloquence founded in truth, 
not merely exciting emotion, but establishing 
principles. Loyalty to the truth of God, as 
recorded in the Scriptures, is one of his distin- 
guishing characteristics. In the embittered dis- 
putes between the Old School and New School 
Presbyterians, he took but little part. He said 
of this rupture that ‘though his sympathies in 
doctrine and polity were with the Old School,” 
yet that “ neither he nor his church could ever be 
persuaded that such a wholesale excision, with- 
out any previous trial, was consistent with sound 
Presbyterianism.” In his doctrinal sympathies 
he has stood in the main with the old school of 
New England theology, though not anxious to he 
classed with any school. The center o! his 
preaching has always been the cross of Christ, 
and his volumes on the “Attractions of the 
Cross” and the “‘Glory of Christ” have a per- 
manent place in our best religious literature. 

Dr. Spring has been a prolific writer, yet most 
of his works sprang from his’ pulpit ministrations. 


One of the secrets of his prolonged usefulness is 
found in the fact that he has been in the habit of 
preaching not merely isolated discourses, but 
His first 
work, we belicve, was on * The Discriminating 
Traits of Christian Character,’’ published in 
1813. Besides this he has sent to the press 
some eighteen volumes, including those just is- 
sued, in addition to numerous occasional dis- 
courses and articles in leading theological re- 
views and journals. They all serve te show how 
much can be achieved by a man of untiring in- 
dustry, faithful to his work in the midst of press- 
ing parochial cares and numerous public engage- 
ments, Among his works, besides those already 
named, are “ The Obligations of the World to the 
Bible,” 1844; ‘“ The Mercy Seat,’’ 1849; “* The 
Power of the Pulpit,’ 1848 ; ‘‘ First Things,” in 
2 vols., 1851; ‘‘ Contrast between Good and Bad 
Men,” 2 vols., 1855; “ Brick Chuych Memorial,”’ 
1862. 

The two handsome volumes just published are 
made up of ‘selections from several thousand 
manuscripts, and with no small embarrassment 
in the selection.”” The whole number of sermons 
is thirty-nine. They are admirable examples of 
the ‘pulpit ministrations’’ of the revered 
author, and well adapted to ‘ Sabbath readings.” 
Few works would answer this purpose better in 
congregations that may not have a preacher with 
them. The choice of subjects is varied, and they 
are all handled in a clear, simple, and forcible 
style. Many of the main topics of doctrinal ex- 
position and of Christian duty and experience are 
judiciously treated for the edification of the be- 
liever, and to lead sinners to repentance. The 
appeals are always solemn, earnest, and tender ; 
and they are wrought into every discourse, so 
that none of Dr. Spring’s hearers can complain of 
his unfaithfulness. . Doctrines are set forth as 
leading to duty, and duty in its turn is founded in 
doctrine, so that there isno undue separation of 
these two elements of Christian discourse. In 
hardly any sermons that we have read are both 
truth and life kept in such close contact and inti- 
mate conjunction. This is, in fact, one of the 
leading peculiarities of Dr. Spring’s style of ser- 
monizing. To this much of his power is owing. 
The intellect is enlightened and the conscience is 
quickened. 

In point of style we think that these volumes 
on the whole are quite equal to any of Dr. Spring’s 
previous publications. There is no ambitious 
striving after effect, nothing of the merely ‘‘ sen- 
sational” style of discourse, no highly wrought 
imagery to gratify the merely natural taste and 
susceptibilities; but a clear, weighty, impressive, 
and often vivid presentation of his themes, as if 
his soul were absorbed and inspired by the truth 
itself. There is at times a condensed power, in 
a succession of concise and bold sentences, which 
must have told upon the audience when enforced 
by the impressive manner which so often charac- 
terizes the delivery of the author. The method 
in which he treats the different topics is deter- 
mined not by any hackneyed rules, but by the 
nature of the case, the exigencies of the text, and 
the needs of the audience. Many of the sermons 
grow right out of the text, like a tree from its 
seed. There is in them, too, a sufficient varicty 
of subjects and of style of treatment to suit the 
different classes of hearers, sometimes taxing the 
attention of the most logical, again adapted to 
the comprehension of the simple, often tender in 
consolation to the afilicted, comforting to the 
believer, and solémn and faithful in rebuke of the 
careless and guilty. The sovereignty and holi- 
ness of God, the inexcusable guilt of man, the 
glories of the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, are 
themes that pervade the preacher’s soul and run 
through ail his discourses. Among the subjects 
most carefully elaborated are ‘‘ The Spirituality of 


series of sermons on weighty themes. 





the Divine Nature,”’ “The Father glorified by the 





Humiliation of the Son,” ‘‘ The Faith of Paul,” 
“ The Immutability of Truth,’ “ The Glory of the 
Divine Government,” ‘Songs in the Night,’ 
“God the greatest Giver,” ‘Personal Holiness 
the Great Blessing,” “The Urgency of the Gos- 
pel,’’ and “ Present Obedience.”’ ’ 

In the concluding pages Dr. Spring has a 
weighty word upon the contrast between much of 
the present style of preaching and that which 
prevailed half a century ago. He finds a ten- 
dency in the modern pulpit “to deify human- 
ity and the principles of natural science,”’ that 
“may insensibly-lead to a disclaimer of the super- 
natural in religion,” and to ‘‘a naturalizing of 
Christianity ’’ He exhorts the younger preachers 
to a study of “ those searching truths and earnest 
appeals that crowd the conscience of unrepenting 
men,” as exemplified in Edwards, the Tennents, 
Mason, Nettleton, Alexander, and other lights 
of the past generation. Few ministers are 
better entitled to speak earnestly on this vital 
subject from a long and fruitful experience. To 
regain its full power, the ministry must be absorb- 
ed in its specific work. A living sense of the 
spitituality of the Gospel and of the guilt of sin, 
and a deeper conviction of the authority and 
necessity of divine truth, are enforced by the 
whole ministry of Dr. Spring, and pervade all his 


discourses. 


Linnet’s Trial—A. K. Loring, Boston.—In 
military instruction it is common to give com- 
mands “by detail;’’ that is, to count off de- 
liberately the number and rhythm of the differ- 
ent motions to be made with the musket, the 
saber, or the artillery implements of the recruit. 
This is certainly well for the learner, but to the 
spectator it is singularly wearisome. To apply 
our metaphor, we advise novelists to beware of 
working out their plots aud personages ‘by de- 
tail.” Persons totally ignorant of social life and 
human: nature might learn something, perhaps, 
from novels conscientiously constructed thus, but 
such persons do not read such novels, and to all® 
other classes of readers the mass and chaos of 
petty particularization overwhelm the interest 
and the acumen which these microscopic writers 
often possess. 

The novel which we have before us is an ex- 
cellent example of this sort. ‘S. M.,” whoever 
she may be, has much penetration, an evident 
fund of experience, some ingenuity, and a ready 
—a far too ready—flow of verbiage. We say, 
“whoever she may be,’’ with certainty, for there 
is much internal evidence that “ Linnet’s Trial” 
is the work of feminine hands. No man, having 
so much culture as this authoress, could have 
written as she does at page 214: 


‘There are men in the world who are capable of being in 
love with two women at once.” 


This is a woman’s error, for the sex has always 
been in favor of a monopoly of all the fidelity 
known to our species. The idea, erroneous as it 
is, is elaborated by an episode between three im- 
portant personages in the book : alively, thought- 
less young man, an extremely disagreeable sort of 
Miss-Nancyish girl, and a flimsy widow with 
pretty hair. Their doings and misdoings are 
traced with wearisome scrupulousness through 
page after page of commonplace detail, here and 
there relieved, however, by a quiet touch of truth- 
ful analysis or a spark of poetic fire in description, 
such as that at page 152, where the young girl 
loses her way on the seashore. The introduction 
of this adventure is without any apparent reason. 
The reader is led to expect an elopement as its 
denouement, but brings up blankly at the end, 
wondering why ‘‘ Rose” should have wandered 
about the cliffs and moors half the night without 
aiding thereby in the development of the plot or 
the delineation of her character. The character 
of “ Brandon,” her lover, is perhaps better drawn 
than any other in the story. The heroine, 





‘¢ Linnet,’’ and her husband are little more than 
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mere named nonentities, though some very good 
and true remarks are put into the mouths of both. 
Henry Osborne—and indeed his father also—are 
entirely superfluous personages, having nothing 
whatever to do with the leading plot or the episode 
interwoven therewith. The same may be said of 
‘Mrs. Fawcett,” a wonderfully angelic nobody, 
who gently subsides from view after being intro- 
duced with a very considerable flourish of lau- 
datory trumpets. 

Shorn of its digressions, its prolix moralizing, 
its rovings from post to pillar and from pillar to 
post, the simple story of the trial—it should have 
been called ‘‘ Linnet’s Husband’s Trial ’’—is 
sufficiently interesting, but it might have been 
all told in one-third the space it occupies here. 
The action would have been quite ax smooth, and 
it would have been far easier for the reader to 
carry the sequence of incidents in his memory. 
We are tempted to believe that the work was 
paid for at so much per'page—the more pages 
the more pay—and that the authoress was unable 
to resist the temptation thus offered to dilate and 
particularize ; though such a worldly motive is 
not quite in accordance with the lofty lesson of 
the tale. 

We must strongly object to the making a com- 
mon spy of Linnet, as at page 138 and elsewhere. 
No woman has a right to watch and pry into the 
love-affairs of her friend, or to meddle therein, 
unless consequences are immediately impending 
and are of the most disastrously ruinous charac- 
ter. In this case Rose and Brandon seemed well- 
suited to each other, and Linnet could have had 
no motive stronger than simple inquisitiveness, 
aided perhaps by a deep personal interest in the 
young girl. ? 

In conclusivu, we may say that, if * S. M.” is 
to shine in the walk of novel-writing, she must 





prune her vocabulary with an unsparing hand | 
Her words are good enough, but they come in | 
such torrents as nearly to overwhelm the unhappy { 
reader. | 


| 
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LITERARIANA. 


Anmone the multitude of earthly things upon 
which the poets have showered the light of their 
genius, Nature stands pre-eminent. Most of them 
have sung of love, to which they are constitu- 
tionally prone; many have sung of war, in 
which they have never cut any great figure; a 
few have even turned philosophy into verse ; but 
neither in philosophy, war, nor love are they so 
invariably masters of their art as when they sing 
ofnature. The number who have devoted them- 
selves to her service—who may be called rural 
poets—is small; but the number to whom she 
has been indirectly a source of inspiration, and 
who reflect her influence in their poems, is infinite. 
What occupies a whole poem in the lesser poets 
is summed up in a verse or two in the greater 
ones. Shakespeare can hardly be called a rural 
poet, but he was a marvelous painter of nature, 
as his thoughtful readers at onco perceive. Wit- 


ness his little songs, ‘‘ When daisies pied and vio- | 


lets blue,” ‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer,” and 
the exquisite catalogue of flowers in ‘‘ The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” and the imagery of all his plays, 
which is richer in natural objects than that of 
any other poet. Milton is not usually ranked 
among the rural! poets, but he was a close student of 
nature, who ‘* joyed to wear the dressing of his 
lines,” especially in his younger days before his 
country fell into her troubles which turned him 
from @ poet into a politician. He was most a 
poet, it has always seemed to us, when he was 
living at Horton, amid whose beautiful scenery 
he wrote “L’Allegro,”” “Il Penseroso,”” and 
“Comus.” Where shall one find a better de- 
scription of morning, for instance, than in 





“Ts . 
L’ Allegro a summer morning, steeped in the 
’ 


dew of the merry England of olden time ? 
the youthful Milton : 


And if oe thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
Iu unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high-wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Can unything be better—imore accurate as a 
transcript of nature, and more felicitous in the 


handling? But let us look farther, and see if we 


cannot match this morning-piece with a noon- 


picture. Continuing our quotation from “ L’Al- 


legro”’ would bring us within its sunny precincts, 
far enough, at least, to see Corydon and Thyrsis 
at their mid-day meal; but we prefer a fuller ac- 
quaintance with its light and heat, and here, hap- 
pily, is one who can guide us thither—our gentle 
but unfortunate friend, poor John Clare, of whom 


we wrote at some length last week. Let us fol- 


low him. 
NOON. 


All how silent and how still: 
Nothing heard but yonder mill: 
While the dazzled eye surveys 
All around a liquid blaze ; 
And amid the scorching gleains, 
It we earnest look, it seems 
As if crooked bits of glass 
Seem’d repeatedly to pass. 
Oh for a puffing breeze to blow ! 
But breezes all are strangers now : 
Not a twig is seen to shake, 
Nor the smallest bent to quake ; 
From the river’s muddy side 
Not a curve is seen to glide: 
Aud no longer on the stream 
Watching lies the silver bream, 
Forcing, from repeated springs, 
** Verges in successive rings.” 
Bees are faint, and cease to hum ; 
Birds are overpower’d and dumb. 
Rural voices all are mute, 
Tuneless lie the fife and flute : 
Shepherds with their panting sheep, 
In the swaliest corner creep ; 
And from the tormenting heat 
All are wishing to retreat. 
Huddled up in grass and flowers, 
Mowers wait for cooler hours ; 
And the cow-boy seeks the sedge, 
Ramping in the woodland hedge, 
While hfs cattle o’er the vales 
Scamper, with uplifted tails ; 
Others not so wild and mad, 
That can better bear the gad, 
Underneath the hedge-row lunge, 
Or, if nigh, in waters plunge. 
Oh ! to see how flowers are took, 
How it grieves me when I look : 
Ragged-robins, once so pink, 
Now are turned as black as ink, 
And the leaves, being scorch’d so much, 
Even crumble at the touch ; 
Drowking lies the meadow-sweet, 
Flopping down beneath one’s feet : 
While to all the flowers that blow, 
If in open air they grow, 
Th’ injurious deed alike is done 
By the hot relentless sun, 
F’en the dew is parched up 
From the teasel’s jointed cup : 
O poor birds! where must ye fly, 
Now your water-pots are dry ? 
If ye stay upon the heath, 
Ye’ll be choak’d and clamm’d to death : 
Therefore leave the shadeless goss, 
Seek the spring-head lin’d with moss ; 
There your little feet may stand, 
Safely printing on the sand ; 
While, in full possession, where 
Purling eddies ripple clear, 
You witb ease and plenty blest 
Sip the coolest and the best. 
Then away ! and wet your throats ; 
Cheer me with your warbling notes ; 
’Twill hot noon the more revive ; 
a I ore to contrive 

‘or myself a place as good 
In the middle of a wood : 
There aside some mossy bank, 
Where the grass in bunches rank 
Lifts its down on spindles high, 
Shall be where Il] choose to lie ; 
Fearless of the things that creep, 
There I’ll think, and there I'l! sleep ; 
Caring not to stir at all, 
Till the dew begins to fall. 


Hear 


a 


Clare was an uneducated and unstudied writer, 
but his feeling for landscape was as genuine as it 
was picturesque. His pictures aie frequently too 
crowded, a defect certainly, but one we have not 
the heart to find fault with, his details are so 
fresh and so like the careless ordering of nature. 
To complete our diurnal circle of rural poems, 


“From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day,” 


we still need a night-piece, and fortunately we 
have not far to look for one, Henry Kirke White 
having painted for us just what we are in search 
of. Here it is: 


DESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER’S EVE. 


Down the sultry arc of day 
The burning wheels have urged their way ; 
And eve along the western skies 
Sheds her intermingling dyes, 
Down the deep, the miry lane, 
Creaking comes the empty wain, 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits 
Whistling now and then by fits: 
And oft, with his accustom’d call 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 
The barn is still, the master’s gone, 
And thresher puts his jacket on, 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall, 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at last, 
He has penn’d the sheepcote fast, 
For ’twas but two nights before, 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His empty wallet Rover carries, 
Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries, 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
_ If the horse-trough be not dry. 
The milk is settled in the pans, 
And supper messes in the cans ; 
In the hovel carts are wheel’d, 
And both the colts are drove a-field ; 
The horses all are bedded up, 
And the ewe is with the tup. 
The snare for Mr. Fox is set, 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet, 
And Bess has slink’d away to talk 
| With Roger in the holly walk. 
i Now, on the settle all, but Bess, 
Are set to eat their supper mess ; 
And little Tom and roguish Kate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things, 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings, 
Or else tell all the village news, 
How madam did the squire refuse ; 
How parson on his tithes was bent, 
And landlord oft distrain’d for rent. 
Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high, 
And from the ale-house drunken Ned 
Had reel’d—then hasten all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid—while master goes throughout, 
Sees shutters fast, the mastiff out, 
The candles safe, the hearths all clear, 
And naught from thieves or fire to fear ; 
| Then both to bed together creep, 
| And join the general troop of sleep. 





And so ends our summer day with the poets. 


The toast which the poet Campbell is said to 
have drunk at a literary celebration in London, 
viz., ‘To the health of Bonaparte,’’ because he 
shot a bookseller, could hardly have been pro- 
posed, even by him, irascible as he was, and pos- 
sibly in his cups at the time, had the majority 
of booksellers been like the Chambers Brothers, 
of Edinburgh. Directed against such men it 
would not only have had no point, but would 
have been resented as a slander to be at once 
atoned for. The position of a publisher, rightly 
considered, is one of the most honorable in the 
world, for to whom is the world more indebted 
for the means of instruction and enjoyment, men- 
tal, moral, and physical? He is the medium, 
and the only one, whereby we can be placed en 
rapport with the greatest minds of all time 
—poets, dramatists, novelists, the unconsecrated 
lay-preachers of the world. He is, to a consider- 
able extent, responsible for the character and ex- 
cellence of the works which he publishes—not sv 
much, of course, as their writers, except in the 
matter of public morals, but much more than he 
is often willing to admit. The publisher who 
knowingly issues an inferior book is a disgrace 
to his profession, and should leave it for a more 
congenial pursuit, say, the decocting and selling 
of quack medicines, which, hurtful as they usualiy 
are to the-bodies of the fools who buy and tak: 
them, are less so than bad or indifferent books io 
the minds of the people. The Chambers Brothers 
have always recognized this law of litegary 
ethics, and we honor them for it. From the be- 
ginning of their career as writers and publishers— 
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a period of some thirty odd years—they have done 
their best to supply-their countrymen with good 
books, and they have succeeded beyond any 
house in the kingdom, with the sole exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Henry G. Bohn, whose various 
‘* Libraries” are a monument of which he may 
well be proud. Their object was not a lofty one, 
typographically speaking, not such as inspired 
Pickering and the Whittinghams, and other pub- 
lishers of small editions of rare books, but it was 
one which was highly honorable in the Chambers 
Brothers as men, and sagacious in them as pub- 
lishers. It was to popularize great subjects—to 
so handle them as to attract the mass of readers. 
The idea was not a new one, the history of the 
trade in the last seventy-five or one hundred 
years being full of such undertakings; but it 
was never so well carried out before —never 
so conscientiously planned, nor so happily ex- 
ecuted. The reading public of America do 
not need to be told what the Chambers 
Brothers have done— the books they have 
written themselves, and the books they 
have had written for them as publishers, or 
‘*compiled,’’ as the phrase was in the last cen- 
tury. The literary reader is acquainted with 
their “‘ Cyclopedia of English Literature,” the 
general reader with their “ Miscellany,” ‘ Tracts,” 
and ‘Information for the People.’ These 
works, and in fact all they have ever published, 
are well done. They have had the tact to select 
subjects of universal interest, and the good for- 
tune to draw about them the right men to illus- 
trate these subjects—not mere literary hacks, 
which the trade as a body is too fond of employ- 
ing, on account of their cheapness we suppose, 
but good writers, students of special departments 
of literature, who know how to make their 
knowledge useful and popular. All their publi- 
cations are a proof of this, and none more so than 
“The Book of Days,” which has just been reprinted 
in two large volumes by Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia. It is not easy in a notice 
like this to say what “ The Book of Days” really 
is, but it may be briefly described as a compre- 
hensive history of all the days in the year. This 
history consists of—1. Matters connected with the 
Church Kalendar, including the Popular Festi- 
vals, Saints’ Days, and other Holidays, with il- 
lustrations of Christian Antiquities in general ; 
2. Phenomena connected with the Seasonal 
Changes ; 3. Folk-Lore of the United Kingdom, 
namely, Popular Notions and Observances con- 
nected with Times and Seasons; 4. Notable 
Events, Biographies. and Anecdotes connected 
with the Days of the Year; 5. Articles of Popular 
Archeology, of an entertaining character, tending 
to illustrate the progress of Civilization, Manners, 
Literature, and Ideas in these kingdoms; 6. 
Curious, Fugitive, and Inedited Pieces. This 
summary, with which the preface opens, shows 
what may be looked for in @ The Book of Days.” 


To give some idea of its contents, let us turn to’ 


the present month, July, with which the second 
volume commences. First we have an ideal re- 
presentation of the month itself, based on the 
personification of Spenser in ‘¢ The Fairy Queen,” 
a strong, half-clothed man, riding a lion at full 
speed, grasping a scythe in his left hand, and 
pointing with his right to the ground. Then a 
couple of pages of description, giving us the chief 
characteristics of the season, and ending with the 
facsimile of an antique gem, representing the 
Dog-Star, which the Romans erroneously sup- 
posed to rule July. Then we come to the first 
day, which was the birthday of Bishop Hall, 
1574, Louis Joseph, Duc de Vendome, 1654, Jean 
Baptiste, Comte de Rochambeau, 1725. and Adam 
Viscount Duncan, 1731; and the day whereon 
the Admirable Crichton was assassinated, and 
Isaac Casaubon and other notables died, The 
mention of the latter, who camé to England. with 
Sir Henry Wotton in 1610, is the occasion of a 
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paragraph concerning him, which is illustrated 
with a facsimile of the initials of Izaak Walton, 
which are supposed to have been scratched by 
that honest old angler on Casaubon’s tomb in 
1658. This is followed by two and a half pages 
about Holy Wells, apropos to a visit which John 
Taylor, the water poet, paid, in 1652, to St. 
Winifred’s Well, at Holywell, in Flintshire. 
Then we have an account of the Battle of the 
Boyne, at which Frederick, Duke Schomberg, was 
killed, with a facsimile of a medal struck in 
commemoration of the battle; then “The Mis- 
adventures of a Statue,” the statue being that 
of William of Orange; an anecdote of the Cheva- 
lier de la Barre, a young man who was burned 
at Abbeville for mutilating a statue of Christ; 
and, lastly, a description, with a cut, of the first 
steamer on the Thames. This resumé of the il- 
lustrations of the first day of July may give some 
idea of the extent and variety of “ The Book of 
Days,” which, as a whole, we take to be the 
most entertaining publication ever issued by the 
Chambers Brothers—their magnum opus, which 
will be read long after they and their generation 
are dust. 





e@FOREIGN. 


Tux Saturday Review delivers itself in this 
fashion concerning Mr. Edward L. Clark’s 
“ Daleth, or, the Homestead of the Nations,’’ an 
illustrated volume of Egyptian travel, published 
iast season by Messrs. Ticknor & Flelds. 


“¢ Daleth’ then, after all, is nothing but another 
book about Egypt, by an American traveler, cer- 
tainly very prettily illustrated and got up; but 
there our praises mustend. The matter is such 
as might have been expected from the absurdity 
of the title. Mr. Clark writes throughout in an 
excited sort of style, though, as far as mere style 
goes, we have certainly seen wilder specimens. 
But we know very few books where blunders lie 
thicker on the ground. Mr. Clark prudently 
avoids giving réferences; but his text is crowded 
with names, quotations, and allusions, and, as a 
general rule, every name, quotation, or allusion is 
made the occasion for a blunder. It is hard to 
throw oneself into the position of such a writer as 
Mr. Clark. The position of the real scholar and 
that of the mere sight-seer are both of then 
simple and intelligible. But Mr. Clark belongs 
to neither class. He must have read a good deal 
—at least he must have turned over a good many 
books—to have got together the necessary raw 
material for his blunders. Such a process im- 
plies some desire of knowledge, some trouble laid 
out in the vain attempt to acquire it, and even 
something approaching to the nature of thought. 
How is it that all this brings forth so little result ? 
The philosophy of blundering is really a very 
curious subject, and might well deserve an essay 
to itself. 

“ One thing, however, is plain in the particular 
case of Mr. Clark... It is evident that all his 
Egyptian lore was got up for the nonce. Books, 
authors, princes, are all spoken of in that particu- 
lar way in which they are spoken of only by those 
who have just made their acquaintance. We are 
half inclined to envy Mr. Clark when he shows 
that some familiar story has still for him ail the 
charms of novelty; still he need hardly have 
written a book merely to set forth his own gush- 
ing feelings. Because things are new to him, he 
is eager to show off his knowledge of them; but, 
alas, the sort of knowledge acquired by getting up 
one’s Greek and Latin on purpose for an Egyptian 
pilgrimage can really come to nothing except such 
displays as we find in the pages of ‘ Daleth.’”’ 

The following persons have just been placed on 
the Civil List for the past year: Lady Inglis, 
£500; as an acknowledgment of the brilliant 
services of the late Sir J. Inglis during the Indian 
mutiny, especially the gallant defense of the 
Residence at Lucknow—services to which may 
partly be attributed his early death. Eliza Cook, 
£100; in consideration of her literary labors, 
both in poetry and prose, and her failing health. 
Rev. C. B. Gibson, £100; as author of many 
literary works, and for the high testimony borne 
as to their Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, 
£100; jn consideration of the talents of her Jate 


value. 








husband, Mr, James Sheridan Knowles, as a 


dramatic author. Mr. Kenny Meadows, £80; in 
acknowledgment of his merits as an artist, more 
especially evinced by his illustrations of Shake- 
speare. Miss Dinah Mulock, £60; authoress of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Life for a Life,” 
and other well-known works of fiction. Mr. W. 
Allingham, £60; on account of the literary 
merits of his poetical works. Mrs. Austin, £60; 
in consideration of the services of her late hus- 
band, a civil engineer, who died whilst engaged in 
the public service, and who had devoted himself 
to the sanitary improvement of poor dwellings. 
Mrs. Leaf, £50; as the widow of Mr. J. Leaf, 
who, though of humble origin, was a contributor 
of articles of great merit to various journals. 
Jean Williantson Thomson, £30, sister of Hugh 
Miller, on account of his literary merit. 

The Germans claim that they understand 
Shakespeare much better than the English, 
which the latter deny, and with reason, if the 
littérateur mentioned below is a fair sample of 
his guild to-day in the land of Goethe and 
Schiller. “On the occasion of the Tercentc- 
nary,” says the Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘‘ Fr. Ger- 
stacker observed, in the Cologne Gazette, that it 
was a great mistake to fancy Othello as a Movr, 
he having only been a North African or a 
(Spanish) Maure. Upon this it was answered 
that there was certainly no doubt of Shakc- 
speare’s having taken him as a black Moor: wit- 
ness the many places in the piece itself which 
allude to his color. Now, however, a cotempe- 
rary has the following @ propos of this question : 
‘The general of the Republic of Venice, whom 
Shakespeare took as his hero, was neither a Moor 
nor a Maure, but was simply called by name 
Giovanni Moro (Latin, Mawrus), and appears in 
the historical documents, which the poet used for 
his work, in the usual manner of Italian family 
names, with the article “Il Moro di Venezia,” 
from which the ignorant Englishman drew the 
conclusion that he was a blackamoor. The fam. 
ily Moro is of genuine Venetian descent, and very 
old. There exists a portrait of the Venetian 
general Johannes Moro, engraved. after a paint- 
ing by Giorgione, by L. Borsterun, in which Moro 
is represented as a powerful, bald-headed man, 
with a full beard and expressive handsome fea- 
tures.’ Upon which we have only this to observe, 
that the ‘ignorant Englishman ’—i. e., Shake- 
speare—did not ground his drama upon Venetian 
historical or legal documents, but on an Italian 
novel of Giraldi Cinthio, in which novel Othello 
indeed figures as a Moor. The supposed ignor- 
ance does not therefore lie with the dramatist. 
This Italian source is named by Collier, A. 
Schmidt, and Gervinus.” _ 

The following prices were realized at the recent 
sale of M. Libri’s magnificent collection of illu- 
minated manuscripts and works of medieval and 


renaissance art: Lot 16, a knight’s shield of the - 


latter part of the fifteenth century, engraved and 
covered with gilt and silvered ornaments, sold for 
£12; lot 17, reliquary of St. Thomas a Becket, 
adorned with cloisonné enamels of the twelfth 
century, for £29; lot 18, a silver Venetian dress- 
ing-case of the sixteenth century, for £40; lot 
19, an inkstand, in gilt metal and lapis lazuli, 
of the Medici family (probably of Cosmo I.), for 
£81; lot 21, a carved ivory hunting-horn, made 
for Henry III. of France, for £20 10s. ; lot 22, 
ivory hunting-horn, made for Christian V.. King 
of Denmark, for 18 guineas; a set of chess-men 
of carved ivory, Italian workmanship of the six- 
teenth century, for 46 guineas; lot 53, a Latin 
Breviary, in Byzantine metal binding, of the four- 
teenth century, for £32; lot 54, a monkish 
Quodlibet, Legenda 8. Marie Virginis, etc., in 
early Byzantine figured metallic binding, with 
enamels, geins, and precious stones let into the 
binding, for £45; lot 55, Officia Sororum Ordinis 
5. Augustini, MS. on vellum of the fifteenth 
century, in Byzantine binding, for £25 10s,: 
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lot 57, Psalterium Davidis, etc., in gilt metal 
Byzantine binding, with cloisonné enamels of the 
twelfth century, for 70 guineas; lot 58, Justinius, 
Sallustius, et Florus, a manuscript on vellum, 
bound in very rich Byzantine metal cases, with 
carved ivory plaque and precious‘stones, Limoges 
enamels, and crystals let into the binding, for 
£60; lot 59, an account of the funeral rites and 
ceremonies observed at the interment of Anne of 
Brittany, in French, MS. on vellum, richly illu- 


-minated, the miniatures, considered authentic 


portraits, by Montfancon, for £90; lot 66, a 
‘“ Bible Histori¢,” the historical books af the Old 
Testament paraphrased in French, a superb MS. 
on vellum of the thirteenth century, with minia- 
ture illuminations, for £75; lot 70, an unpub- 
lished French version of the Gospels of all the 
Sundays and Fast-days in the year, in verse, a 
very curious and interesting linguistic manuscript 
of the twelfth century, for £60; lot 84, the 
romance of the “ Histoire de Troye,” the “ Tale 
of Troy,”? a manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
for £41; lot 114, Abbot Smaragdus, the friend of 
Charlemagne, on the rules of St. Benedict, a Latin 
cotemporary MS. in visi-gothie letters, for £46 ; 
and lot 146, the gem of the sale, Corpus Juris 
Canonici, a manuscript on vellum of the four- 
teenth century, with numerous miniatures by 
Giotto and his school, for £130. The 146 lots 
sold for £1,658 5s. 6d. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Jonn CLANcy, the editor of the Leader, died at his 
residence in this city, on the morning of July 1, in the 
thirty-fourth year of hisage. The cause of his death was 
brain fever, which followed a sun-stroke by which he was 
prostrated at Lake Mahopac in the latter part of June. 
Mr. Clancy was a representative man in the democratic 
party ; in 1855 and 1856 he was a member of the Board of 
Councilmen, and in 1857 was chosen to represent his con- 
stituents in the Board of Aldermen, of which he was 
elected president. In 1859 he was elected County Clerk. 
He was also a member of the Tammany Society, who took 
charge of his obsequies. 

Mr. N. P. Wiiits is said to be suffering from partial 
paralysis of the organs of speech. 





The author of ** Adam Bede” and ‘* Romola” will have 
a story of country life in the July number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, 

Mr. Vamnory, an enterprising Hungarian traveler, lately 
appeared at the Royal Geographical Society, and gave an 
account of his journeys. Preparing himself by ten years’ 
study of Persian, he assumed the disguise of a dervish, 
and penetrated into the heart of Central Asia, visiting 
Samarcand, Bokhara, Balkh, Herat, the course of the Oxus, 
etc., and succceded in returning safely to Europe, bring- 
ing with him the journals of his travels and many inter- 
esting adventures among the wild Turkomans, which will 
be published by Mr. Murray during the next season. 

Mr. Joun Wrkeuam Arcuer died lately at his London 
residence in the fifty-eighth year of hisage. A member 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colors, Mr. 
Archer was known in the literary world by his antiqua- 
rian writings, entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of Old London,” and his 
“ Recreations of Mr. Zigzag the Elder,” a series of papers 
published in Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine, He commenced 


his artistic study as a pupil of John Scott, the engraver of 


animals, 

Sir Humpurey Davy is about to have a memorial erected 
to his honor in the town of his birth, Penzance. 
ladies have offered one thousand pounds for this purpose, 


and steps are being taken to collect by subscription about 
nine thousand more, which will be required to carry out 


the object in view, viz., almhouses and a statue.” 


M. Rewan’s ‘Vie de Saint Paul,” so far from being 
nearly ready for publication as previous announcements 
have led us to suppose, exists as yet scarcely in outline, 
and not a single page of the MS. is in the hands of the 
M. Renan was lately deprived of his functions 
as Professor of the College of France by the Minister of 
e talk of filling his 
chair by the appointment of M. Munk, a Jewish gentle- 
man. who is said to be learned in Hebrew, Chaldee, and 


printer. 


Public Instruction, and there is 


Syriac. The decree nominating M. Renan Assistant Cura 


tor of the Imperial Library has also been canceled ; in 
the meantime, however, the sale of his ‘* Vie de Jésus” 
Continues, the twelfth edition being advertised in the 


Paris journals. 


* PIRR ANGELO FioRENTING DELLA Roxkvs, the well-known 


Pari< musical critic and feuilletonist, who died lately. 


Two 


is tajned the majority of votes, 


said to have left the sum of six hundred thousand francs, 
a stupendous art-collection, and a number of valuable and 
compromising autographs, which will probably see the 
light, to the disgust of the musical and dramatic world of 
Paris, over whom he ruled with a rod of iron. He was a 
pushing man, was Fiorentino, gaining all his fame and 
wealth in about thirty years, beginning, too, without shoes 
and stockings! His corpse, by his express desire, was 
embalmed and interred at Naples. 

FREDERICK VON *RAUMER, the veteran historian, has 
lately published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Schwarz, Strauss, 
Renan,” in which he lays down his own ideas, as a non- 
theologian, and a liberal respecting the present move- 
ments in the religious world, and gives a resumé of the con- 
tents of Schwarz’s ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theo. 
logie.”” and the two “Lives of Jesns” by Strauss and 
Renan. 

Mr. Wiiuiam Werrent, of the Manuscript Department, 
British Museum, is about to edit for the German Oriental 
Society that vast repository of Eastern lore, ** The Kamil of 
El-Mubarrad,” from the manuscripts of Leyden, St. 
Petersburg, Cambridge, and Berlin. El-Mubarrad was 
one of the chiefs of the grammatical school of Basra during 
the latter half of the ninth century, and the Kamil is a 
wonderful collection of treasures—like the gatherings of 
Athenus, Aulus Gellius, and Macrobius, in the classical 
literatures. Mr. Wright has prepared an edition of this 
work from the MSS, of Leyden, St. Petersburg, Cam- 
bridge, and Berlin. 

The Scottish academical world has recently lost oue of 
its ornaments by the death of Professor Ferrer, of St. 
Andrews, whose life, literary and otherwise, is thus sum- 
med up in a late number of the Reader: James F. 
Ferrier, LL.D ., Oxon, Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews, N.B., 
son of John Ferrier, Writer to the Signet, and Margaret 
Wilson, sister of “* Christopher North,” was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1808 His grandfather was colleague to Sir 
Walter Scott as Clerk of the Court of Session; and his 
aunt was Miss Ferrier, author of the novels ‘‘ Marriage,” 
‘* Destiny,” etc., which, for a time, divided the attention 
of the world with those of the author of ‘‘ Waverley.” He 
received his early education at the Manse of Ruthwell, in 
Dumfriesshire, from Dr. Henry Duncan, the orjginator of 
savings banks, and author of ‘* The Sacred Philosophy of 
the Seasons,” and then at Greenwich, under Dr. Burney. 
He commenced his university career at Edinburgh, and 
was there brought under the powerful influence of his uncle, 
Professor Wilson, then holding the chair which had been 
held by Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown, and “ wield- 
ing at will” the spirits of his.students. In the Rhetoric 
class, too, he proved his talents by a prize-poem, of which 
great things were spoken at the time. From Edinburgh he 
passed to Magdalen College, Oxford, where, in 1832, he 
graduated B.A. In the same year he was called to the 
Scottish bar. He never cared much for eminence in that 
profession, but devoted himself with assiduity to literary 
“pursuits. He became one of the brilliant writers on the 
staffot Blackwood’s Magazine, and furnished some of its 
finest papers in many departments of literature. In a 
sojourn on the Continent he became conversant with the 
philosophy of Germany and France, and enamored with 
the studies which were presented to an active mind by the 
characteristic speculations of these countries, Of his more 
memorable papers in Blackwood, we may note, as specially 
worthy of perusal by metaphysical readers, a series on 
“The Philosophy of Consciousness,” articles on ‘ Mill’s 
Logic,” ‘“ Berkeleyanism,” Reid’s ‘*Theory of Percep- 
tion,” and a critique on Bailey’s ‘‘ Theory of Vision.” 
He also passed in review the chief works of Goethe and 
Scheller—in consideration of which Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton dedicated his translations from the German to him. 
He also exposed, in an able but sarcastic paper, the ex- 
tensive and almost wholesale use made by Coleridge of 
the writings of Schelling. In 1842 he was chosen by the 
Faculty of Advocates Professor of Universal History in 
the University, in immediate succession to George Skene, 
who had obtained the office on the transfer of Sir William 
Hamilton to the Chair of Logic. Shortly afterward he 
married his cousin, the daughter of Professor John Wil- 
son, In 1845 the Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews ap- 
pointed him Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, in succession to George Coek, D.D., who had 
followed Dr. Chalmers in that office. Here he labored 
with zeal, eloquence, and learning, in impressing the 
taste for philosophizing on his students and in exciting 
their interest in the history of thought. On the resigna- 
tion of his father-in-law, in 1852, Professor Ferrier became 
a candidate for the vacant Moral Philosophy chair in 
Edinburgh. The appointment then lay in the hands of 
the members of the Town Council ; and they preferred 
another. This rejection put him on his mettle, and he 
produced in 1854 his singularly acute, resolute, and orig- 
inal work entitled “Institutes of Metaphy-ics: the 
Theory of Knowing and Being.” Two years afterward 
- | the death of Sir William Hamilton left a vacancy in the 
Logic Chair of Edinburgh University, and Professor Fer- 
rler became a candidate. The contest was very fierce. 
A goodly numb:r of able men were candidates; but the 
heat of the competition lay between Ferrier and the 
present holder of the chair, Professor Fraser, who ob- 





that contest was carried on—political and ecclesiastical 
feeling to a considerable extent mingling with it—is still 
remembered. Ferrier’s attack upon his antagonists, and 
his defense of himself after his failure, in his pamphlet 
entitled “ Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the New,” 
though exceedingly able, were injudicious. They showed 
too much of the wounded spirjt. In 1859 the Senatus of 
St. Andrews elected him Assessor. He was also Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts. In 1862 he was chosen Examiner in 
Logic by the Council of the London University. His 
courses of lectures at St. Andrews were singularly well 
arranged and exhaustive. He had but recently added to 
his former prelections a ‘‘ History of Philosophical Opin- 
ions” of greatinterest. With much of the gayety of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, he combined a great deal of the philosophic 
learning of Sir William Hamilton. He died, after a 
severe though not long illness, on the 11th of June, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mgssrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce ‘A Political 
History of the Rebellion,” by the Hon. Edward McPher- 
son, Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United 
States ; and a new novel entitled ‘‘ Naomi Forrente, the 
history of a Woman.” 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co, will shortly publish the oration 
delivered by General McClellan at the Battle Monument 
celebration at West Point, with a full account of the pro- 
dings on that 
Mr, G, W. Carleton has in the press ‘‘ Maurice Dering,’”’ 
by the author of “ Guy Livingston.” 
Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. will soon publish “ The Tailor 
Boy,” a Biography of the Hon. Andy Johnson, by W. M. 
Thayer, author of ‘‘ The Pioneer Boy.” 
Messre. Ashmead & Evans announce ‘‘ Winfried, the 
Lawyei’s Son, and How he Became a Major-General,” a 
Life of General Haneock, by Major Penniman, author of 
‘« The Tanner Boy.” 





The Rey. L. H. Mordacque has translated M. Salverte’s 
‘* History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places.” 
Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys has recently published a 
volume entitled “Thoughts of Home; or, Counsel and 
Consolation for Expatriated Invalids.” 

Mr. Mathew Arnold, the poet, gives an account of a 
visit lately made by him to the French College at Toulouse, 
in a volume called “‘A French Eton; or, Middle-class 
Education and the State.” 

Mr. G. Atkinson is announced as the author of a volume 
in the press, entitled ‘‘ Papinian, a Dialogue on State 
Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman.” 

Mr. J, B. Robertson will soon publish “ Lectures on 
Moder. History and Biography, delivered at the Catholic 
University of Ireland.” 

Mr. Henry Holl has a new novel nearly ready, entitled 
“More Secrets than One.” 

Mr. J. A. St. John has a new novel in the press, called 
“‘ Weighed in the Balance.” 

Mr. Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary of 
the National Academy, will shortly publish ‘‘ The Epochs 
of Painting: a Biographical and Critical Essay on Paint- 
ing and Painters of all Times and many Places.” 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth will at once publish in book 
form his serial novel, ‘‘ John Law, the Projector.” 

Mr. E. T, Kebbel, of the Inner Temple, has in the press 
a volume of ‘* Essays upon History and Politics,” 

The Rev. D. W. King will soon publish ‘‘ The Gnostics 
and their Remains.” 

Mr. Wilkie Collins will commence a serial story in the 
new volume of the Cornhill Magazine. 

Mr. Charles Dickens’s “‘ Great Expectations” has been 
translated into French by M. Charles B, Desogne. 

Miss Yonge’s new story, ‘‘ The Trial; more Links in 
the Daisy Chain,” is announced among the Tauchnitz re- 
prints. 

Mr. Mark Lemon’s novel, ‘* Wait for the End,” has been 
translated into German, and published at Leipzic. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Three Letters on the Present State 
of Italy,” which are contained in his tour in Italy, and 
which have been published in a separate form in Italian 
and French, haye been inserted in the “‘ Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum ” at Rome. 

Mr. Lawrence’s last novel, ‘‘ Maurice Dering,” is in- 
cluded in the Tauchnitz collection of British authors. 

M, T. Colani’s ‘‘ Jésus-Christ et les Croyances Messian- 
iques de son Temps” has reached a second edition. He 
has lately published a work entitled ‘‘ Examen de la Vie 
de Jésus de M. Renan.” a? 

M. Comélis de Witt has recently published ‘“‘ La Soci¢t¢ 
Francais et la Société Anglaise au xviiie Siécle-Etude: 
Historiques.” 

Dr. Graesse’s ‘“‘ Guide de l’Amateur de Porcelaines et de 
Poteries,” containing a most complete collection of marks 
and monograms connected with pottery and porcelain, has 
just been published at Dresden. 

M. L. Ulbach has recently written an introduction to a 
collection of all the political works and addresses of M. 





The keenness with which 





Lamartine, which is understood to be in the press, 
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EXIT CONGRESS. 

gece has adjourned—we wish we 

could say dissolved. Its adjournment 
was the best celebration of Fourth of July 
that we have heard of. The country breathes 
more freely now that these congressmen 
have gone home and have nochance to show 
their weakness as a collective body for the 
next five months. Of course many of the 
members will take the stump for this or that 
presidential candidate, but that is harmless. 
So long as they are not in the Capitol, it is of 
little moment what they are about. It may 
be urged with some show of fairness that 
it is wrong to arraign these men for their 
lack of brains, a matter for which they are 
not responsible, and that the people 
are to blame for electing them to such 
an important place. Granted that the people 
are to blame (and they certainly are), granted 
that this Congress is deficient in ability, we 
arraign it for not making proper use of what 
ability it did possess. Among all its mem- 
bers you can hardly point out a single one 
who deserves the name of statesman,and but 
precious few whom you can honestly call 
patriots. 

But look at each house more closely. 
Who and what are the men who compose 
the Senate of these United States of America? 
Is there one who could be called the peer of 
the men who sat in the Senate chamber in 
the better days of the Republic? The two 
ablest members are without doubt William 
Pitt Fessenden and Reverdy Johnson. How 
much the country owes them for their efforts 
to guide aright the legislation of Congress 
it may never know ; but amid such a pre- 
ponderance of partisanship, fanaticism, and 
stupidity, they could accomplish but little. 
All honor to them for trying to ward off some 
of the disgrace which their associates have 
brought upon the entire body. 

Of the House of Representatives the less 
that is said the better for its members. 
Making all due allowance for the fact that so 
many of them were unfamiliar with the pro- 
cess of legislation, there is no excuse for 
the folly which has characterized the past 
session. The lack of mauliness, of indepen- 
dence, of ability—nay, of the most com- 





mon kind of common-sense evinced from the 
time that the House met in December to the 
time that it adjourned in July, is pitiable. 
Interference on the part of the Executive 
and of members of the Cabinet, such as 
would nut have been tolerated for an instant 
in other days, has been welcomed when it 
shauld have been spurned. Bills have been 
rejected one day only to be passed the next, 
and perhaps repealed afier that. Financial 
measures were allowed to drag along day 
after day when the Government needed 
money to pay the soldiers and all its other 
creditors, The press, representing the peo- 
ple, call with one voice for taxation, and the 
House talked about whisky and General 
Blair. In the face of the protest of the 
shrewdest financiers in the country, it 
passed the gold bill, and the mischief thus 
caused forced the repeal of themeasure. It 
refused to repeal the commutation clause 
and then nullified its action by passing a 
bill in which commutation was abolished. 
In fact, this House of Representatives never 
knew one day what it would do on the next. 
It was more variable than a weather. cock, 
simply because it had not enough strength 
to withstand the gentlest zephyr. 

As for the parties composing the House, 
neither has any cause for congratulation. 
The republicans under the leadership of 
Thaddeus Stevens were intolerant of oppo- 
sition, quite as much so as they claim that 
the democrats used to be to them when the 
democratic party was in the ascendant. 
On the other hand the opposition has been 
captious to the last degree, and having no 
leader has accomplished just nothing. Had 
it been united and controlled by as compe- 
tent a man as Thaddéus Stevens, it would 
have been a very effective minority, whereas 
it has hardly carried a single point during 
the whole session. Had the leadership been 
awarded to Mr. Kernan or Mr. Ganson or 
Mr. Pruyn (all gentlemen of ability and in- 
tegrity), the case might have been otherwise. 
The session has fully justified the words we 
used in December, that the oppusition in 
Congress was “without organization, with- 
out wise leadership, and, more fatal,than all, 
without community of feeling upon any one 
topic.” 

It is no pleasure to write thus. Just at a 
tine when the sountry needs the counsel of 
its best men and the best efforts of all its 
citizens to extricate it from the perils with 
which it is surrounded, it is a sad task to 
utter such words of the highest legislative 
body in the land. There is reason to be 
thankful that Congress has done no worse, 
and there is reason to hope that next fall the 
people will elect a better set of representa- 
tives than that which has just been let loose 
from the Capitol to return again in Decem- 
ber. 





THE NAVAL FIGHT. 
FPVILE wamouncement of the naval contest 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge 
will have reached our readers before they 
see this. The lesson it teaches is not new 


to naval men. The superior aim of the 
Yomkee resulted in the destruction of the 
relpel. The size of the ship is nothing. 


The Kearsarge is one of our third rates, 
a few tons heavier than vessels class- 
ed with our tug boats. Had she been a 





second rate there would be very little man- 


euvering, and Semmes knew the fact as 
well as any one. Our first rates would 
hardly consider such an enemy with a bow 
gun. Until Jeff. Davis and his European 
friends procure foemen more worthy of our 
steel, they need not expect to see our Antic- 
tams and Ammonoosucs. The Alabama was 
1,060 tons register, the Kearsarge 1,030, the 
pirate being in fact thirty tous more measure- 
ment than the victor. The guns in this czse 
are next to nothing: Had Semmes struck the 
Kearsarge with his 100-1): rifle where Wins- 
low hit the Alabama, ihe owner of the 
Deerhound would go upon Englishmen’s 
shoulders, as ‘l'om Sayers went, and Semmes 
would glorify the genius from which plunder 
draws its life. But the Alabama had the 
heaviest battery, carrying eleven guns to 
the eight of the Kearsarge. Of these the 
latter had only one heavy piece, an 11-inch, 
while the pirate had a 100-Ib. rifle, aloue 
more than match for it, and a 68-pounder 
in the bargain. The United States corvette 
Constellation was deemed by the English the 
most formidable sloop in the world, yet slic 
carried nothing heavier than a 68-pounder. 
England shook the frame of a whole conti- 
nent with the éclat of her 84’s, and Semmes 
could not sink a Yankee gunboat with a 109- 
lb. rifle. But comparisons are odious. 

It seems the French authorities ordered 
the pirate out of port, urged to the deed by 
the importunity of Mr. Dayton. Importu- 
nity is a good thing when well used, and 
in this instance we have a fair illus- 
tration of the fact. Perchance before 
many months a Mexican privateer would 
come into New York, and then his Imperial 
Majesty may be able to feel how well it was 


for French commerce that Mr. Dayton did 


not plead in vain. 








SENSIBLE SUMMERING. 

HE great tide of summer travel has now 
fairly begun its flow. “After the 
Fourth” is always the signal for a general 
movement on every hand, and this year the 
response is quite as hearty as usual. But, 
unlike most years, the current the present 
season inclines away from the more noisy 
and unsatisfactory sea-shore resorts toward 
the lake-side and mountains. To be sure 
there is no apparent falling off at Saratoga, 
but otherwise the resorts that have been 
most popular in preceding years do not 
seem to be so much in demandas more quict 
and homelike places. While it may be too 
early to predict with certainty for the entire 
season, yet we shall be greatly disappointed 
if it does not prove that the people have at 
last chosen a much more sensible way of 

passing the season of rest and pleasure. 
Karly in the spring there was an unusual 
demand for houses and cottages in the coun- 
try, and very many who have heretofore 
spent their time at Newport, Long Branch, 
and fashionable places along the New Eng- 
land coast, hired for the season a pleasant 
home in some quiet village. All the availa- 
ble places in the vicinity of New York were 
speedily taken. A® great many who are 
called to the city daily for business, went up 
into Connecticut. Very many sought the 
mountain air and beauty of the Connecticut 
Valley. The hotels at Bellows Falls and 
Manchester, Vermont, were not so popular 
as private houses. In some instances coun- 





try people have come to the city to live in 


' 


. 
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> our finances, and suggest some remarks as to 
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> what it deemed to be fallacies in Mr. Chase’s 
: system of finance, which, from the start, was 
> * mere makeshift. 
) War Mr. Chase believed that the struggle 
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sought out private houses all along between | as possible. Yet no one will deny but that 
Portland, Maine, and Gorham, New Hamp- | the ex-Secretary is a man of large ideas, and 


shire. 
has been an unusual tendency toward this | 
sort of quiet summer life. It is # healthy | 


sign and every way sensible. We only hope | 


that it will continue so through the season. | 
Whatever inay be said of the social pleas- | 
ures of the large and fashionable resorts, it is 
certainly true that of late they have lost their 
character in great degree for quiet and pleas- 
ant refinement. ‘Too many of the course and 
vulgar flock thither to make them every way 
pleasant. | 
satisfactory to parents who wish their chil- | 
dren to receive real benefit from the sum- 
mer’s respite. 
unnatural, aud hear a great deal that is tuju- 
rious. Aside from the bathing there is no 
good whatever. 
national reason for the desertion of such arti- | 
ficial and soulless places for the healthier and 
purer home among the mountains. How can | 
atrue friend of the country, of the soldier | 


Especially have they become un- 


They see wa great deal that is 





But above all there is a 


and the sailor who are suffering for its | 
defense, mingle in the little less than orgies | fey official 


that are of daily occurrence at these resorts ? 
The very thought of such carousals ata time 
when sorrow is interweaving with all our 
life, when pain and anxiety are abroad all 
over the land, is enough to deter eny 
thoughtful person from contact with them. 
But it is well to seck some quiet home up 


fu fact, so far as we can learn, there | 





among the hills, or by the lake or river side, 
and there gain relief for a time from the 
great burden that weighs down the nation. 
There are health, strength, and purity in the 
air. There is better friendship in the social | 
relations. There is nothing of the artificial, | 
and nota breath brings aught of deceit or 
danger. 
needs. The strained nerves cannot always 
bear the raspings of dissipafion. It is par- 
ticularly the life that Americans need, com- 
pelled as they are to contend with constant 
excitement. It is for all the most sensible 
way of enjoying the summer of heat and the 
months of national sorrow. 


It is the life that the city dweller 








THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
ME retirement of Salmon P. Chase from 
the position of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury,and the appointment of William Pitt 
Fessenden in his place, naturally evoke 
some couunent Upon the past management of 


whatshould be the policy of the new secretary. 
Itis the fashion just now to abuse the ex- 
minister, but we are inclined to believe that 
criticism of that sta:p is as unjust to-day as 
was the praise which was lavished upon 
him in the height of his apparent prosperity. 
Our readers will bear us witness that the 
Rouxp TaB.e has not shrunk from exposing 


At the opening of the 


Would be short, and hence instead of taxing 
Vigorously, so as to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of national credit, he resorted to 
paper money, despite the warnings of history 
against the evil effects of such currency. Eng- 
land adopted the true principle in the wars 
With Napoleon when it taxed heavily and 





raised by loans what it could not 


fertile in financial expedients. The great 
variety of bonds, notes, and currency which 
he stggested to Congress showed great 
ingenuity and some sagacity. His scheme 
for a national banking institution evinced 
breadth of view, and if carried out in the 
spirit of its original design will be a benefit 
io the country, as furnishing a currency that 
is at par in every state, besides adding to 
the stability of the Government by making 
every holder of these bank-notes financially 
interested in its maintenance.- Among the 
vital defects of the scheme were the attempt 
1o kill the local banking institutions at once, 
aud the intimate relations between the 
national banks and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The appointment of Mr. Fessenden is ex- 
ceedingly creditable to the Senate ; we will 
not say to President Lincoln, because his 
choice was a western politician who had 
had no training that fitted him for the re- 
sponsible duties of this position. There are 
acts of Mr. Lincoln so open to 
stern public condemnation as his proposal 
to put an ordinary politician in a position of 
such extraordinary responsibility as attaches 


to the head of the Treasury Department at’ 


this juncture. Mr, Fessenden, his political 
opponents will admit, is a man of strict in- 
tegrity, the best debater in the United States 
Senate, and possessed of the highest abili- 


ties as a legislative officer. As chairman 


jot the finance committee he has sustained 


Mr. Chase’s policy, and it is noticeable that 
on receiving his appoiniment to the Cabinet 


jhe did not ask Congress to remain in session 


long enough to indorse some scheme of his 
own. By the legislation of the past session 
of Congress he will be forced to follow in 
Mr. Chase’s footsteps, and hence the same 
responsibility will not attach to him as if he 
had had control of the Treasury Department 
for the last six months and obtained the 
adoption of measures of his own suggesting. 


Mr. Fessenden has done two things which 
are steps in the right direction, viz., he 
procured the repeal of the mischievous gold 
bill and succeeded in getting a heavy tax on 
incomes to pay for the bounties for the next 
draft. We presume that he will be com- 
pelled to issue more currency, or perhaps 
six per cent. interest bearing bonds which 
will act as currency. This may increase the 
premium on gold, but it will relieve the un- 
natural tightness of the money market caused 
by Mr. Chase asking for a loan at a time 
when the great wool movement was with- 
drawing such vast sums from the great 
banking centers. As the United States is 
destined to be a constant borrower for some 
time to come, it is for its interest to have a 
cheap money market, and if the issue of 
more currency be esscutial, more must be 
issued. .It is to be hoped that the new sec. 
retary will publish, for the information of 
commercial classes, nonthly or semi-monthly 
statements of the condition of the public 
treasury —the debt, the bonds ont, the differ- 
ent kinds of bonds, the treasury notes and 
currency in whatever form they are issued. 
Nothing aroused so much suspicion concern. 
ing Mr. Chase as his refusal to make these 
statements; it laid him open to the charge 


that he allowed certain friends of his to be 
informed of financial secrets, by virtue of 
which they could operate to their own ad- 
vantage, but to the great detriment of the 
country. 

There are other points connected with this 
subject to which we may refer at a future 
time. Our present object, however, is sim- 
ply to extend a cordial welcome to the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, and, for the sake 
of the nation as well as his own, wish him 
the success which his antecedents lead us to 
expect he will attain. 








Persons curious about new reform enter- 
prises are beginning to ask as to the fate of 
the “ Woman’s Anti-Importation Movement.” 
It was anounced with such a flourish of 
trumpets, such an apparent purpose to 
accomplish some great thing, that the present 
quiet upon the subject is all the more notice- 
able. Was that pretty display at Cooper 
Institute all in vain, and were those gallant 
speeches of none effect? Was that long list 
of names to become meaningless? And 
where are the resolutions and the patriotic 
black bees? Would the latter have been 
more acceptable if some magic wand had 
metamorphosed them into the golden grass- 
hoppers that Athenian women were wont to 
wear in emblem of their classic nativity? 
We look in vain up and down Broadway for 
the mystical token. We do not see them in 
the windows of the jewelers. What does it 
ali mean? Couldn't the thing be carried 
through, or did the ladies conclude upon the 
more sensible plan of a wise and general 
economy not alone of dress, but in all their 
living ? 





Newsparer publishers throughout the 
country are very generally advancing their 
price to keep pace in some degree with the 
great advance of paper. This is especially 
noticeable in the Western cities, where many 
papers have increased their subscription 
rates to twelve dollarsayear. In the sinaller 
towns weekly local papers are giving up en- 
tirely. In Boston a weekly paper that began 
a few months since with bright prospects 
has announced that it must stop under the 
pressure of high prices. In our own city there 
has been a general movement for increasing 
the price’of the dailies, and it would have 
| been consummated before this but fur the 
unwillingness of a single journal. The 
weekly papers have in many instances «!, 
ready advanced their rates. Printing paper 
is enormously high, so that only a few papers 
can sustain the burden at their old prices. 








Tue National Anniversary was celebrated 
less generally this year than perhaps any 
year since the gaining of our liberties. We 
did think that somewhere in the country 
some orator would be inspired to utter 
words which would echo through the land. 
but we can hear of nothing of the kind. Is 
there no theme for eloquence in face of the 
long files of dead soldiery that have been 
sacrificed for a nation’s honor? .Are the 
hospitals, running over with the relics and 
reminders of a country’s worth, without the 
power of inspiration? Have we no heroes 
living or dead whose memory should call 
forth burning words? Have men lost their 
faith in truth and heroism and greatness; 
or is there no eloquence left, that such 
occasions pass by and leave no mark ? 
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ART. 


PICTURES IN NEW YORK. 


Tue National Academy is closed, the last of the many 

collections of pictures offered during the past season at 
public sale has been disposed of, the artists have nearly all 
departed for summer study among the green and pleasant 
places of the land, and the stranger of taste, wishing to 
inspect the art-treasures of the metropolis, would find lit- 
tle that is readily accessible outside of the establishments 
of the print-dealers or frame-manufacturers. Fortunately, 
however, for those who do not care to be deprived, even 
for a short time, of the pleasure of looking ata good pic- 
ture or a piece of statuary, there are always opportunities 
for this enjoyment, on a somewhat more limited scale cer- 
tainly than during the ‘‘ season,” but which, we are not 
surprised to see, are duly appreciated by the intelligent 
few. If the reader would know the relief which the jaded 
mind can experience from the creations of art, let him 
stop some afternoon at Schaus’s or Goupil’s, and spend a 
few minutes among the pictures exhibited for sale in their 
galleries. The grateful stillness of the place, the varied 
effects of color, the atmosphere peculiar to a picture-gal- 
lery, and which seems, so to speak, to distill from the pic- 
tures themselves, and the contrast presented to everything 
probably that the mind has been dwelling upon for many 
hours previous, will prove inexptessibly soothing. There 
may be scarcely two or three pictures among the many that 
cover the walls which will satisfy your taste, but at such 
times one is not inclined to be over- fastidious, and slight 
efforts go far toward subduing the spirit of criticism strug- 
gling within you, and which under the circumstances might 
speak out boldly and sharply. You have, perhaps, been 
exercised during the day by questions of taxes or tariffs, 
the price of gold or exchange has worried you, money is 
** tight,” political or war news has been discussed ad nau- 
scam in your hearing; but here you forget these uncom- 
fortable subjects while contemplating a bit of genre paint- 
ing, or lose yourselfin a pl t landscape, until i 

or brook, spreading trees shading pleasant hamlets, and 
distant blue hills rise boldly before you. These impres- 
sions, if you have but a spark of imagination within you, 
will not be transient; they will go home with you and 
form an excellent corrective to the harassments of the 
morning, and though a trip to Newport or Saratoga or the 
White Mountains may not fall to your lot during the sum- 
mer, you will have the satisfaction of knowing where a 
sort of rus in urbe can be readily enjoyed and at a cheap 
rate. 





GOUPIL’S GALLERY. 


Goupil’s gallery seldom fails to present a good collec- 
tion of pictures by foreign artists, together with a few by 
native painters, and, as additions are constantly making 
to it, an occasional visit will be sure to repay one having 
a taste for art. The most prominent work now exposed 
there is Charles L. Muller’s “Secret Intfrogatory of 
Marie Antoinette,” by the Special Criminal Tribunal of 
the Republic, one of the most noteworthy pictures recently 
exhibited in this city. The scene isa dilapidated room 
in the Conciergerie of Paris, selected apparently for that 
reason as a fitting place of confinement for the queen. 
The accessories are simple enough—a bed in one corner, 
a chair, on which lies a book of devotions, and a rough 
deal table ; but the chief interest is concentrated on the 
persons of the queen and her questioners. The latter form 
a group by themselves on the right of the picture, near 
the door of the apartment, and the artist has given their 
individual traits with no little force. Fabricius, the 
Secretary of the Tribunal, who propounds the interroga- 
tories, has his back to the spectator, and but a small part 
of his face is seen in profile ; but of Hermann, the presi- 
dent, and Coffinhal and Collier, commissioners, we have 
characteristic likenesses. The first, a monster of cruelty, 
who endeda bloody career by the guillotine, has rather an 
intellectual face in the picture, and with a keen, attorney- 
like expression, weighs every word that falls from the 
lips of his victim. Coffinhal, not less infamous than his 
associate, is infinitely more brutal and repulsive in ap- 
pearance, and with his swaggering air seems a coarse 
ruffian of the type of Danton; while C8llier, leaning 
against the door-way on the extreme right of the group, 
wears an admirable expression of rapt attention. On the 
left of the picture a gend’arme, as unwashed and stolid a 
brute as ever wore the tricolored cockade, lolls indolently 
against the table; and in the center, a little removed from 
the foreground, Marie Antoinette confronts her enemies 
with a calm dignity which awes them in spite of them- 
selves. Arrayed in a simple white dress, which falls in 
straight folds to the ground, with no trace of the old re- 
gal splendor about her person, she forms an admir- 
able offset to the other figures, and the eye is 
irresistibly attracted to her as the object of chief 
interest in the picture. The face is quiet, to a 
superficial view almost void of expression; but, look- 
ing more closely, you will see that this calmness is forced, 
and her eyelids have a faint red appearance, as of one who 
has recently been weeping. The other faces have each 
their characteristic expression, but on this the hidden 
emotions are so subtly and naturally portrayed that it 
Jends an indescribable tenderness to the whole scene, 


The story is simply and pathetically told, and the picture, 
if less elaborate in details than the *‘ Last Roll Call” by the 
same artist, which attracted so many spectators at the 
Metropolitan Fair, has on the other hand none of that 
overstrained action which was a notable defect in the 
latter. The coloring is subdued and dingy, and seriously 
detracts from the merits of an otherwise excellent work. 
Of the other pictures now in the gallery we can speak 
only briefly. A scene in a guard-house, with soldiers 
drinking, smoking, and at play, by Willems, is noticeable 
for broad handling and bright, warm coloring ; an Italian 
woman caressing her child, by Bouguereau, is well 
designed and daintily painted, the expression of maternal 
tenderness being particularly well rendered ; and a some- 
what melodramatic scene, by C. M. Webb, which might be 
taken to represent Front-de-Bwuf, with two fellow-ruf- 
fians, despoiling Isaac of York of his treasures, is effec- 
tively colored, but mannered and conventional in the 
treatment. The doughty baron dragging forward the 
trembling Jew is made to look like a gallant leading his 
partner out to a minuet. There is also a characteristic 
picture by Carl Hiibner, representing a stout young 
peasant, with his sweetheart on his arm, in the act of 
“asking papa.” The latter sits smoking with an expres- 
sion which is unfathomable, and which to an anxious ap- 
plicant might appear ominous of refusal; but the lovers 
have a powerful advocate in the mother, who has evidently 
been saying a good word in their behalf, and awaits in 
smiling confidence her husband’s consent. A younger 
sister also whispers some words of encouragement to the 
anxious couple. The humor of the picture is excellent, 
and the actors in the little drama are genuine peasants 
studied from the life. A simple bit of landscape by Pope, 
subdued in tone and rather sketchily painted, is notice- 
able for pleasing atmospheric effects. The subject, a 
cloudy day in summer, is one not much affected by 
artists, but presents, nevertheless, an interesting aspect of 
nature, and as such is worthy of study. There is also a 
landscape by Casilear, pleasant to look at on a sultry day, 
and an elaborate river scene, with cattle, by Prof. Gude, 
Couture’s ‘‘ Italian Peasant” at his devotions and Hiibner’s 
**God Save the Union” are also in the collection, but have 
been described on previous occasions. We have mention- 
ed, it will be seen, but a few pictures, but the reader can 
pass a pleasant half-hour in examining many others 
worthy of notice, to which we have not the space to make 
particular allusion. 
SCHAUS’S GALLERY. 

Crossing Broadway, we enter Schaus’s gallery, which, 
like Goupil’s, comprises chiefly works by modern Ger- 
man, Belgian, and French artists, with here and there one 
by an American. Here are severai Hiibners, including a 
cettage interior with a family of peasants at their Sunday 
devotions, one of the most highly finished pictures by this 
artist in the country. The face of the father, who is half 
sitting, half reclining upon the table, while he listens to 
the passages from the Scriptures read by his young son, 
is admirably conceived. Labor and suffering and penury 
have laid their ineffaceable stamp upon it, but through 
the care-worn lines beams an expression of reverence and 
resignation which is reflected in the features of the whole 
group. A less effective picture by the same artist is a 
lover's quarrel, which, we regret to say, affords no hope 
of speedy reconciliation. His ‘‘ Convalescent Grand- 
mother ” is another highly finished work of a type some- 
what overdone by genre-painters. There is also a sweet 
little picture of two children amusing themselves with a 
mirror, by Paul Sayer, in the style made so popular by 
Frére ; one by C. E. Boettcher, representing a lively group 
of children dragging along a dilapidated cart on which 
sits a little one, steadied by its mother’s hand, and in a 
high state of delight ; and one of Verboeckhoven’s inevi- 
table sheep pieces. Noticeable among American works 
are two pictures of dogs by G. B. Butler, a young artist 
of promise. Though hastily and somewhat coarsely exe- 
cuted, they are wonderfully true to life and indicate 
ability of mo mean order in animal painting. In the 
department of landscape the visitor will be struck by a 
charming little picture by James M. Hart, who certainly 
excels in small pieces ; and a river scene by J. W. Hill, 
Pre-Raphaelite in feeling aud execution, and abounding 
in faithful studies of foliage and grasses which will 
doubtless prove acceptable tothe brotherhood. We think 
we have afforded a hint of what both galleries can present 
at this late period of the season to art-lovers. Let such 
now visit them and judge for themselves. 





THE HARTFORD COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 

It is a noticeable sign of the appreciation and progress 
of art in this country when such a collection as that of 
Mr. James G. Batterson. of Hartford, is exposed in a pro- 
vincial city of this well-timbered land. The juxtaposition 
of the works of some of the best ancient masters, and those 
of the most worthy of the modern foreign schools, with the 
productions of our own painters, wust not only be an inspi- 
ration and corrective to American brushes, but of great 
service in the education of the popular taste. We have in 
this gallery specimens of art that the student twenty years 
ago would have felt paid by a tour of European collections 





ings, of unequal merit and interest, but all of a certain 
representative and historical value. We doubt if there 
has been any collection of foreign pictures exhibited in 
this country which better claims attention, either for rich- 
ness, variety, or the fame of the names attached to them, 
while we regard it as unmatched in genre and cabinet 
pieces, Of such a number it is not possible, now, to write 
in detail; we can only give an idea of the contents of the 
gallery. 

We are aware that one treads boggy ground who speaks 
of paintings by the old masters brought to America, so 
flooded are the markets with cheating imitations and well- 
vouched-for * originals.” Yet, if thereis any truth in man 
or woman in art-matters—and we must assume the postu- 
late—some of these paintings are accompanied by proofs of 
authenticity which it is much easier to accept than to doubt, 
Here, for example, isa ‘‘ Holy Family * by Andrea del 
Sarto (in those days one such tailor made a man), the face 
of the Virgin so sweet and pure that all the world would 
acknowledge its genuineness, which has been for a long 
time in the Menchetti family, of Rome, and ‘is certified to 
by the concurrent testimony of the highest authority in 
Europe, namely, the councilors and directors of the three 
art-academies in Rome—that of St. Luke,the French Acad- 
emy, and the Academy of the Fine Arts. The same is 
true of Guido’s * Cupid ;” a group of “ Turkish Soldiers,” 
by Salvator Rosa, powerful in drawing and color; an 
“Italian Shepherd” of the same master, a bold, striking 
study ; 4 specimen of the pencil of Bartolomeo Schidoni 
(born 1560, at Modena); and a score more of the old Italian 
‘school. This school is more fully represented than any 
other in the collection, and we can do little more than 
name names; the paintings are costly, but of their intrin- 
sic value artists must judge. The light by which they 
were painted was dimmer than ours; and we believe in 
progress in art. Itis not the habit of Americans to he 
frightened by names, 

The manner of Claude (properly of the French school) is 
very well represented, and something of his excellence in 
landscape is shown in a study, for a largespicture, which 
he painted on the panel of a window-shutter in his atelier 
in Rome, Ermenia writing the name of Tancredi on the 
bark of a tree, The specimen of Tassi is ‘* Christ’s Journey 
to Emmaus,” and a ruin, wonderful rocks ; of Spagnoletto, 
a head of St. Paul; of Simonini, a very spirited cavalry 
fight; of Pannini, the ‘Roman Forum and Arch of Ti- 
tus,” a rare specimen of naturalness in color; of Cig- 
nani (a pupil of Correggio), a pastoral scene (by compa- 
rison of catalogues, we find that Cignani was not repre- 
sented at the great and apparently exhaustive art- 
exposition in Manchester in 1857); of Spardarini, two 
fruit pieces, from the gallery of Cardinal Fesch ; of Ven- 
usti (pupil of Michael Angelo), the ‘*Scourging of 
Christ ;* of Gasper Poussin, the ‘* Fountain of Galloro,” 
very interesting for the locality, connected as it is, they 
say, with Horace’s ‘Iter Brundisinum ;” of Carlo Dolci, 
by a fine head of Christ; of Sassaferrato, by a head of 
the Virgin ; of Carravaggio, by the very expressive ‘* For- 
tune-Teller ;” and there is evidence here of the toil and 
aspiration of others scarcely less noted two and three cen- 
turies ago. ° 

Among French artists the most rare are two specimens 
of Watteau, certified to by Ernest Arnold, a couple of 
heads, chiefly valuable to give some idea of his coloring ; 
a farm-yard sketch by Couturier ; and two marine views 
by Lacroix. Nicholas Poussin has a landscape with fig- 
ures, a valuable bit. : 

The speciinens of the Dutch school perhaps attract most 
attention. ‘St. Peter in Prison,” by Gerard Dow, is, we 
believe, the only work of this painstaking artist in this 
country, except one in the gallery of Mr. Aspinwall. 
** Dead Game,” by Hondekoeter, is of great merit in point 
of truthfulgess to form and color; anda game piece by 
Wesnix is wonderful in its execution. There are two 
landscapes by the great Jacob Ruysdael ; a pair of cubinct 
gems by Egbert Hemskerck, the elder, “‘ gems” so called, 
pictures of ‘‘ bummers,” which one may expect to like if 
he goes to the bad in the next world (Egbert H. is down 
in the catalogue, born 1610 ; there isa Martin Hemskerk, 
who is represented by several pictures, religious subjects, 
in Munich, and there was one by him in the Manchester 
exposition); ‘Hunter and Dogs,” by Adrian Van de 
Velde, and a marine by William of the same name, cele- 
brated for his sea pictures; an excellent ‘‘ Jan Steen,” 
full of humor, transparent in color; ahead by Adrian 
Brouwer ; and one of Conrad Decker’s landscapes, with an 
old house charmingly painted ; and an uncommonly five 
moonlight by Arnold Van der Neer. Albert Cuyp is 
represented by some fowls, of wliich we cannot speak too 
warmly, they are nature itself, and the whole picture is 
exquisitely soft. Perhaps the finest genre picture in the 
collection is the ‘‘Card Players” of H. F. C. Tenkate, 
most spirited drawing and splendid color. Jan Kobell 
has three finely finished cattle pieces, one of them ($4 
in the catalogue) being admirable in repose and drawing. 
Nor must we pass by specimens of Netscher, Moucheron, 
and Molenaer (all represented at Manchester). But the 
eye schooled to love modern landscapes will linger long 
aud return often to two cabinet pictures of Koek Koek, 
“Summer” and * Winter,” which it is thought, to speak 
after the manner of “* shoddy,” would bring five thousand 
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« Winter” that is unequaled by any similar picture we call 
tomind, They are full of beauty and thought, though 
artiste might say they lack tenderness in execution. 


Of course there are several by Verboeckhoven, in the 
Belgian school. There is just now a reaction against this 
artist, but a cabinet interior, with sheep, lambs, and 
chickens, we regard as not only the most valuable of his 
works (cabinet size) in this country, but a marvel of feel- 
ing and truth. There are also two good candle-lights by 
Van Schendel ; three sheep pieces of Edmond Tschaggeny, 
the figures excellent; horses by his brother Charles, of 
much merit ; three Toussaints, most touching bits of home- 
ly life ; and flowers, fruit, and game by David de Notre, of 
rare delicacy and faithfulness. 

The best water pictures are by Achenbach ; there are 
and the ‘“‘ Norway Waterfall”’ and the“ Ship- 
wreck,” in the quality of the water, life, and power of 
handling, are first-rate specimens of this master. 


From the Van Cleef collection at Utrecht is an ‘ Omme- 
ganek,” a landscape with sheep, tender and practical in 
color, a fine picture ; though one must remark as an aui- 
mal fact, that sheep never stand in or walk through water. 
David Teniers, the younger, can be studied by two genre 
pieces, landscapes with figures, wonderful in perspective 
and transparency of color, which latter no doubt age and 
recent cleaning much assist. ; 


The most pleasing English painting is by Dearman, a 
glorious summer morning, the light unmistakably of Eng- 
land. And the only native picture is Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Mount 
Lander,” which does not suffer, either in composition or 
harmony of coloring, by comparison with any here. A 
landscape with sheep, of De Hass, is sketchy, but very 
superior, full of tender feeling andjsentiment. ‘‘ Preparing 
for the Bath,” by Meyer Von Bremen, is charming in its 
management, and tells its. story without words. A deli- 
cate transparent bit of coloring is a flower piece by Van- 
dael, once in the possession of the Empress Joscphine. 
A landscape, *‘ After a Storm,” by the late prolific Swiss 
artist Calame, is very powerful and wild. And we must 
note three excellent things by Verschuer, all capitally 
painted and charged with life, Let us also set down spe- 
cimens of Isabey, Calabressi, Carracci, Louis Myer. 


From this hasty sketch it will be apparent that there is 
something here worth secing, and that any criticism is 
impossible within our limits. We only desire to call at- 
tention to a notable gallery. 


PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 2, 1864, 

Ar last our city is quiet ; the excitements of the winter 
and spring are fairly over, the exhibitions and the Sani- 
tary Fair are closed, and the world is going out of town, 
The Art Gallery at Logan square remains open for a few 
days more, but it does not attract the same crowds that 
thronged it during the continuance of the fair. The sale 
of pictures, which was postponed on account of the non- 
arrival of some important foreign works, is advertised for 
Tuesday evening next, July 5, I am a little afraid it 
has been put off too long ; if the pictures had been put up 
for sale during the excitement of the Exhibition, when 
«Money was so plentifully poured out, the amount realized 
would have been large ; but people have grown a little tired 
of spending their money so extensively, or are setting it 
apart for the voracious publicans of Long Branch and 
Cape May, whither many of the picture buyers have al- 
ready departed. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
however, I trust the sale will do well; among many 
bad, there are also many good works contributed which 
should bring the Comniission a fair profit. The private 
sales at the gullery have averaged, I understand, nearly a 
thousand dollars daily, and the receipts from tickets and 
catalogues must have been large; but of all this we will 
learn when the committee makes its report. The two al- 
bums, or collections of sketches, one from New York and 
one from Philadelphia, are still open to subscription, hav- 
ing each, I believe, some three hundred, subscribers, and 
happy he whose five dollars brings him an entire little gal- 
lery. The Cushman album also has done well, netting 
some fifteen hundred dollars to the fund ; it remains at 
Robinson’s gallery, Chestiut st., together with an album 
of photographs of the contributing artists. 


The Academy Exhibition, though of shorter duration, 
Was pecuniarily, I believe, as successful as usual; the pro- 
ceeds of the last week were given tothe Sanitary Com- 
mission, but, as the Logan-square Exhibition was open at 
the same time, I scarcely imagine they were very large. 
The galleries are now reopened for the permanent exhi- 
bition. 


The studios partake of the general quiet; few are 
4s yet deserted, but they all have the appearance of ap- 
Proaching emptiness. The only departure I have heard of 
this week is that of Furness, who has gone to Massachu- 


“Sets, where he spent the greater part of the last year. 


The time he has been with us this spring ‘has been well 
employed, and he has left at least one portrait worthy of 
his name : ‘a half-length of a lady, painted, together with 


* great truthfulness to nature, with that delicacy and refine- 
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ment of manner and feeling which we generally see or feel 
in Mr. Furness's works, 


I mentioned in a previous letter the exhibition, for the 
Fair fund, of a private gallery upon Rittenhouse square, 
at the residence of Mr. Joseph Harrison. This exhibi- 
tion, which is closed to the public after to-day, deserves 
more than a passing notice. The rooms themselves, in the 
first place, are very beautiful, and among the pictures are 
many of importance. The most prominent work in the 
gallery in size, if not in merit, is Wittkamp’s “ King Lear.” 
There is a great deal of power in this picture, and the ex- 
ecution is less crude than usual with Wittkamp; but I do 
not profess to be an admirer of his, and indeed I think the 
fashion for his works which prevailed here for some time 
after the * Siege of Leyden” was placed in the Academy 
has pretty nearly died away. Those who have seen Mr. 
Forrest in Lear can form a very good idea of the concep- 
tion of this work. In the same room hangs Rothermel’s 
picture of the same subject, of the same size, and very 
similay in composition. I noticed these for the prominent 
place they held in Mr. Harrison’s collection ; the next pic- 
ture would be noticed anywhere: it is the ‘‘ Parting of 
Lord and Lady William Russell,” by Charles Lucy—a work 
pretty well known through the engraving and the many 
photographic copies from it. The picture is full of feeling, 
of sorrowful emotion ; the calm and mournful Ccignity of 
the condemned man, and the bitter but suppressed grief 
of his wife, whose hand he silently presses, I think I have 
seldom seen excelled. It is a picture which one cannot 
look at carelessly, but which appeals at once to our sym- 
pathies. Another English picture here is Leighton’s scene 
from ‘** Romeo and Juliet.” This is the work exhibited by 
Leighton at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and, though it 
cannot be called a great picture, shows that boldness of 
conception and force of manner which have since given 
to its painter so high a position in his own country. There 
are many pictures in this collection I should like to notice 
at length, if I could but know where to stop: two fine Ger- 
man landscapes by Rotman and Lindlar, Gryer’s ** Colum- 
bus,” a pretty cattle picture after the manner of Troyon by 
Von Thoren ; and among the Americans—I should perhaps 
have put them first—a fine and very characteristic land- 
scape by Gifford, sunset from Mansfield Mountain; a 
landscape with cattle, by Lewis, one of the very best of 
his works I have ever seen ; a very good specimen of We- 
ber, next toa poor one of Richards ; a ‘‘ Mother and Child” 
by Page, and others. An interesting pair of portraits 
hangs over one of the arches, that of Rembrandt Peale by 
Sully, and of Sully by Peale; both painted in’ 1859, but 
a short time before the death of Mr. Peale. 


In the small room upon the South are several foreign 
works, the property of Mr. R. 8, Sturgis, of Walnut st, 
Among these are a beautiful coast scene by A. Achenbach, 
a fine Calame, and what is undoubtedly the finest picture 
of its kind in the city and probably in the country, Knaus’s 
Golden Wedding.’’ Those who have seen this remark- 
able work need no reminder of its merits; to those who 
have not, its beautiful composition and wonderful deline- 
ation of character can scarcely be described, It seems a 
pity that such pictures should be shut up in private gal- 
leries. ; 


But we have lingered here long enough; a look at the 
marbles and bronzes, at Bartholomew’s ‘“‘Eve” and at 
Mozier’s * Pocahontas,” though how the Indian princess 
is to be recognized in such strange garb and so lugubrious 
an expression I cannot tell, and passing through the con- 
servatory and garden we reach again the heated street 
and leave the realms of the esthetic. lL. 


NEW LIKENESS OF WASHINGTON. 


Ar the studio of Mr. J. W. Dodge, No. 713 Broadway, 
may be seen a carefully executed India-ink drawing of a 
head of Washington, the distinguishing featfre of which 
is that itis copied from the plaster cast by Houdon, the 
French sculptor, who, in the opinion of many persons 
competent to judge, made the only authentic likeness of 
Washington, The original cast of the face by Houdon is 
preserved at Mount Vernon, and it was from a cast in the 
possession of Mr. C. L. Elliott, taken from this, that Mr. 
Dodge made his copy. Many years of practice in copying 
from casts or from marble busts have enabled him to ob- 
tain in the present instance an unmistakable likeness, as 
any one can perceive who has seen the original statue. 
The hair he has taken from Stuart’s portrait, and the velvet 
dress and fine cambric frill are painted from life. The work 
has been admirably photographed by G. K. Ackerman, of 
this city, and presents a portrait which, if compound in 
character, is suggestive of every great quality which 
Washington possessed, and represents him also in the 
vigor of manhood and intellect. Copies can be procured 
at the studio of Mr. Dodge. 
of the National Academy, and once well known in New 
York, has within the last two years returned from a long 
residence in Tenneszee, whence he was expelled by the 
rebels, who made away with all his property. His like- 
nesses of Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson testify to his 
merits as an artist and a correct delineator of features 
and character, 





This gentleman, an associate | 





DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL BENEFITS EXPOSED. 


THE compiler of an accurate theatrical almanac for this 
latitude and longitude would place opposite the first two 
weeks of June this phrase: ‘‘ Regular benefits are now in 
season ;” and opposite the last two weeks this phrase : 
‘* About this time look out for complimentary benefits.” 
Then, at the first of July, the legitimate managers close 
their theaters or sublet them to itinerant “stars” and 
other strolling players. 

There is a distinction, it will be observed, between 
regular and complimentary benefits. Regular benefits 
are those agreed upon between a manager and his 2c- 
tors as part of the actors’ salary, and are stipulated in 
the engagement, whether it be verbal or written. Ccm- 
plimentary benefits are extra performances, with which 
managers usually have nothing to do, given by actors 
to themselves or to each other. Benévolent benefits, the 
proceeds of which are devoted to charitable societies, 
poor widows, and the like, forma distinct class, are not 
strictly theatrical, and do not, therefore, come within the 
province of this article. 


A regular theatrical benefit is a mild sort of swindle 
upon the public and upon the actors, The manager en- 
gages to pay the actor so fhany dollars a week and a bene- 
fit. The benefit is described as ‘‘half clear,” “‘ one-third 
clear,” ‘‘ half after expenses,” and so on, as the case may 
be, the words *‘ half,” ‘‘third,” ete., expressing what 
share the actor is to receive. Star? only get ‘‘clear” 
benefits, and few of them get more than “‘ one-third clear.” 
The ordinary run of actors are content with half the re- 
ceipts of the house after deducting all the expenses. It is 
not unusual for stars to announce their benefits when 
they do not receive a single cent more of the money taken 
in on that night than on any other night of their season. 


This brief explanation will enable the reader to under- 
stand the regular benefit swindle. The public go to the 
theater on the benefit night of John Jones, whom we will 
suppose to be a favorite actor in a stock company. We 
will assume that the night is clear and the house crowded. 
The receipts will then be about $900. Of this sum the 
manager pockets $400 for expenses and $250 for his half 
of the profits. Then John Jones pockets the other $250 
for his benefit. We call thisa mild swindle upon the pub- 
lic, because they innocently suppose that Mr. Jones gets 
all the money, and take some pains to be present on that 
account. Instead of this Jones only gets amodicum of the 
receipts, and the manager, for whom the deluded public 
care nothing, is benefited to an equal amount. 


But here it will probably be remarked that, after all, 
Jones is not so very badly off, since $250 is quite a nice 
little sum to receive for one night’s work. This is pre- 
cisely the mistake which managers love to foster. Mir. 
Jones does not receive $250 for one night’s work ; it is part 
of his pay for a whole season’s work. Instead of giving 
him so many dollars a week more salary, the manager 
cuts down the salary and gives him a benefit. Perhaps 
the benefit night is rainy, and then Jones realizes nothing. 
Under ordinary circumstances he realizes very little. 
Sometimes he mukes a great hit, but very seldom. But by 
the terms of the contract the manager always has his ex- 
penses paid first, and so he loses nothing. Indeed, he 
gains all the surplus salary which he would have been 
obliged to pay during the season had not the benefit been 
agreed upon. In general, the profits which managers 
make out of benefit nights exceed the average profits of 
the other nights of the season. 


What would be said if any other business were to adopt 
this benefit idea? imagine one of the leading dailies 
announcing that ‘*The proceeds of the sales of this 
paper to-day will be for the benefit of Mr. Smith, 
night editor.” Imagine our merchants accepting the 
idea and advertising, *‘ Great sales of dry goods this day 
only, for the benefit of Mr. Snooks, head clerk.” This 
would be absurd, and people would laugh it down. They 
would frown it down, in fact, if they understood that the 
papers or the merchants had reduced the salaries of their 
employés on the ground that these benefit sales would 
make up the deficiency. But this unbusinesslike custom 
would be no more absurd in a newspaper office than it isin 
Wallack’s Theater. It really is only a time-honored 
device to delude the public into paying an actor the 
money which the manager ought to pay ; and the sooner 
it is discontinued, with all its eleemosynary accompani- 
ments, the sooner wil! theatrical management be regarded 
as a regular, legitimate business, instead of a mere specu- 
lation. 

Complimentary benefits are even still more absurd. 
They are usually arranged between actors who have hosts 
of friends; and you will notice that the same actors may 
be seen at almost all of them. It is the mutual-admiration 
style ofthings: ‘ You play for my benefit and I'll play 
for yours.” ‘lo get up a complimentary benefit nothing 
is required but plenty of impudence and some credit with 
the printers. The impudence is necessary to start the 
affair ; the credit to secure the posters and advertisements. 
A few actors meet and arrange these preliminaries, Then 
the advertisements appear and the tickets are printed. 
Every friend of those concerned. is, of course, found to 
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take tickets, the number being in proportion to his inti- 
macy. Every bar-room frequented by actors becomes a 
ticket-office. The critics are appealed to and liberally 
treated, if accessible to that kind of influence. As critics 
always write kindly notices of benefits and never go to 
criticise them, there is not much difficulty upon that 
point. The night at length arrives. The plays hastily 
rehearsed, are as hastily rattled off. The benefieiary 
delivers a speech written for him by some friend. There 
are unlimited carousals behind the scenes, and the pro- 
fits, if any, are divided among the originators of the 
scheme. 

This general description will apply, with slight varia- 
tions, to all benefits of this class, The musicians of 
our theaters scldom volunteer for anybody or anything. 
An actor who has received more benefits than almost any 
one else in the profession informs us that never have the 
musicians honored him with a testimonial except upon one 
occasion, and then he had practically doubled their yearly 


with in the few Continental cities where it has been given, 
as well as.a glance at the score, would indicate that it does 
not possess those salient points of attraction which have 
popularized Trovatore, Ernani, or the Ballo in Maschera. 


A VEXED QUESTION. 

Since leaving this country Adelina Patti has admirably 
maintained her position as one of the leading prima donnas 
—perhaps the most popular—of Europe. Maurice Stra- 
kosch, her brother-in-law and business agent, when in 
Spain lately received from the Queen a knightly order, in 
recognition of his services as the instructor of this highly 
accomplished girl. But this has called forth a protest 
from Ettore Barili, who claims to be the original teacher 
of Miss Patti and entitled to the credit reflected by her 
talents upon her instructor. 

When a family is as numerous us that of the Barilis, it 
is very difficult to recall with exactitude and without a 
confusion of identity the individual antecedents of any one 

b But, if we remember aright, Ettore Barili is an 








receipts. Sometimes gifts are presented to the beneficiary 
at these compli tary 


benefits. It may be pted as a 
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rule, with few exceptions, that these presentations are 
never genuine, Either the beneficiary buys the gift him- 
self, or itis louned for the i A gentleman of this 
city has a magnificent gold watch, of extraordinary size, 
which hus done duty at many a benefit. ‘* This watch,” 
he says, ‘‘has been presented to nearly a hundred actors, 
and only one of them, a founded Irishman, had the 
impudence to attempt to keep it.” A celebrated young 
American couple, as the show-bills say, used to exhibit a 
case full of silver, pur¢hased by themselves and presented 
to them at their farewell benefit in every town they 
visited. Actresses do often receive bona fide presents at 
their benefits ; but as this is a very delicate branch of the 
subject we will not venture to elucidate it. 

Of regular benefits it may be remarked that, if success- 
ful, they are like mercy, which “blesses him who gives 
and him who takes.” But, if unsuccessful, they only 
damage him who takes, while he who gives has all his ex- 
penses paid. Complimentary benefits, on the contrary, 
benefit nobody ; for actors who depend upon such enter- 
prises are commonly bad artists, and ‘* good fellows” only 
in the worat sense of thatterm. Besides this, the per- 
formances at complimentary benefits are invariably bad. 
Often the actors are more or less intoxicated, and ordin- 
arily they do not know their parts. The reason of this is 
that the respectable actors will not consent to appear at 
such performances, and the critics, in conformity with es- 
tablished usage, stay away just when their pre ence and 
their sharpest pens are needed. The critics defend them- 
selves by stating that the actors play for nothing ; but 
they forget that the audience always have to pay. The 
consequence is that the public are entrapped into en- 
couraging disreputable actors in nine cases out of ten, and 
into witnessing an inferior performance in almost every 
case. We are glad to notice that the complimentary bene- 
fits have been very slimly attended this summer, and this 
leads us to hope that the system will soon fail completely. 
Still, theatrical reforms move slowly, and theatrical evils 
have the prestige of precedent to sustain them. We are 
certain, however, that the abolition of all benefits would 
be a great benefit to the profession. 








MUSIC. 


A szason of English opera has been undertaken at Mrs. 
Wood’s Olympic by the company which first appeared 
under Mr. Harrison at the Park Theater, Brooklyn, in- 
cluding Madame Borchard as prima donna, Miss Myers as 
contralto, Mr. Castle as tenor, and Mr. Campbell as basso. 
The initial performance was on the evening of the Fourth 
of July, the opera being Wallace’s ‘‘Maritana.” The 
chorus and orchestra are improved, but the warm weather 
militates against the success of the enterprise. Anthony 
Rieff replaces Theodore Thomas as conductor. 

This troupe includes, with the exception of Mrs. Kemp- 
ton (who has gone to California to sing with Caroline Rich- 
ings , the entire cast with which Mr. Fry’s ‘‘ Leonora” 
was produced at Philadelphia ; and the production of the 
work at the Olympic would be a managerial stroke of 
signal shrewdness ; for it would at once give the theater a 
musical reputation, paving the way for other endeavors in 
the musical line, Besides this, there is no reason to doubt 
that even in hot weather the new American opera would 
attract large audiences—larger than the hackneyed 
** Bohemian Girl” or even the graceful “‘ Maritana.” 

Nothing definite has as yet transpired in relation to the 
prospects of tie Italian opera next season ; but there is no 
doubt that Maretzek will offer something to the public 
well worth hearing. A great card for the season would be 
“Mirella” (the Italian version of Gotnod’s ‘“ Mireille”), 
which is soon to be produced at Her Majesty’s Theater, 
London, under the personal superintendence of the com- 
poser. *‘ Faust” has already made Gounod’s name so very 
popular here that another work of his would receive from 
an American public a most brilliant welcome. Besides 
this, the new opera is said to be more rich in melody than 
**Faust” itself. Verdi’s *‘ Forza del Destino” has been 
frequenily talked of lately as the best novelty for operatic 

managers ; but the indifferent success the opera has met 





e baritone singer. 
when Verdi’s opera was first produced at the New York 
Academy of Music by Ole Bull some seven or eight years 
ago, and now this Ettore Barili claims to be chicf iustruc- 
tor of Adelina Patti. 

This claim he sets forth ju a wanuseript, iu which he 
begins by declaring that he does not wish the affair laid 
before.the world from any desire to speak of himself, but 
simply “‘ to undeceive the public.” He then acknowledges 
Miss Patti’s natural gifts and genlus, but adds that even 
with these no one cam gather true laurels without ‘ the 
direction of a prudent and learned instructor.” ** When, 
in the year 1856,” adds Ettore, giving with most delicious 
naivetée @ glimpse of family jars iu the most musically har- 
monious of domestic groups,—*‘ when I arrived from 
Europe, I acceded to her repeated entreaties aud to those 
of our common mother, Mre, Caterina-Barili-Patti, and 
took charge of her instruction, although the relations be- 
tween the issue of the first marriage of Mrs, Caterina- 
Barili-Patti and that of the second were uot very friendly.” 
For two years did Ettore devote two hours a day to teaching 
Adelina preliminary lessons and solfeggi. Occusionaliy, too, 
she received tuition from ‘* Maestro Mariano Manzocchi.” 
Ettore then went to Mexico, and on his return again 
took charge of his half-sister’s musical education, ‘* Sueh 
was her eontinued progress,” he writes, ‘* that she was soon 
able to appear in this city in the operas which I had taught 
her, namely, ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Sounambula,’ * Barbiere,’ ‘ Linda,’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto.’” Her parents and M. Strakosch were 
now sure that she would attain the height of perfection, 
aud did not therefore neglect anything to attain their 
purpose. They were sure also that my zealous instruc- 
tion would have completed her success, and I was begged 
again to continue it and to accept at the same time the 
part of first baritone, I assented to their proposition, 
although greatly to my disadvantage.” And Ettore 
farther states that moneys are yet owing to him both for 
services as baritone and for teaching his celebrated pupil. 
We give the remainder of the protest in the highly origi- 
nal English of its author : 

“So great was her success that her parents and M, 
Strakosch (who as everybody knows is related to the 
family, by his marriage with her sister Amalia) decided to 
take her to the principal cities of Europe. Miss Adelina 
appeared in London, where the press rendered her the 
justice she fully deserved. M. Strakosch, who as a dis- 
tinguished pianist has rendered himself useful and neces- 
sary to Miss Adelina’s family, seeing the splendid recep- 
tion she had received in London, thought he would profit 
by the occasion to aggrandize his name, and with impunity 
and falsely he announced himself as Miss Adelina’s in- 
structor ; and as such he acquired so much influence as to 
obtain in Spain the Cross of the order of Charles the 3d. 
As her rea) teacher I feel it therefore my duty to confute 
publicly this enormous falsehood, and to protest against 
all assertions of M. Strakosch in regard to this matter. 
From the very first appearance of Miss Adelina Patti in 
this city, I could have announced myself as her teacher, 
to my great advantage, but declined doing so, because I 
did not wish to make use of her name for my own private 
interest. This I hope will suffice to undeceive the public. 
Should M. Strdkosch insist on saying that he was the 
teacher of Miss Adelina Patti, I inform him that enough 
real proofs exist to destroy all his false assertions. For 
the present I content myself with asking, Where did M. 
Strakosch learn the art of singing ?—-since, at his first 
appearance in Padua in the opera ‘* Huguenots” he was not 
only coldly received, but merited by his ridiculous per- 
formance the public indignation. Ertorre Baru.” 

To such of the musical public as may be interested in 
the matter we now leave this pretty little family quarrel. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, July, 1864. 

TE organized depositories of historical and antiquarian 
knowledge with us have been for some years two rival 
bodies. The older and better established association is 
the ‘* Massachusetts Historical Society,” dating back 
into the last ceutury, with a restricted number of asso- 
ciates, and a long row of octavos, coutaiuimg much valu- 
able matter, as the result of its work. If you run down the 
list of its members you will find many names of note, and 
a fair proportion of such as have done good service in 
looking up and clucidating eur early local history. In 
the same list, however, you will find every third or fourth 
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poet, a well-known orator, of assured position in society, 
a clergyman of repute, the possessor of great wealth per- 
haps, but he occupies a chair in the building on Fremont 
street that of right belongs to some honest laborer in the 
field. It is this perversion of the intentions of the found- 
ers of this society that has made a membership an equivo- 
cal testimonial to historical attainments. A society which 
was formed to perpetuate an interest in our history, and 
intended to be posed of contributors in this depart- 
ment, by the force of social assimilation has become in 
large measure a mere gathering of notables, in literature 
perhaps, but without regard to this department, or, what is 
worse, with no other regard to desert than eminent re- 
spectability and social position. Thus constituted, the 
society is of course debarred much usefulness that might 
properly come of it on an appropriate basis. It is 
little recompense that it has the splendor of tulents and 
variety of attainments to ornament the records of our 
necrology with addresses and eulogies that the world may 
admire whenever one of their number is taken. We are 
used to this kind of memorialization in Boston, and a 
society with all the machinery to give it direction is 
perhups a convenicnce, but it is hardly a satisfaction to 
see an association, founded for specific purposes, appro- 
priated to this end, 

One of the results of the dissatisfaction that grew out o/ 
this condition of things was the founding of a rival 
society, nearly twenty years ago, which, giving more 
promineuce to family history and essaying a larger field 
territorily, was established by the name of the “ New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society.” It went to the 
opposite extreme of offering membership without any 
test of capability or eficiency, and eagerly gathered to its 
fold every individual who was curious to know the name 
of his great-grandfather. The society accordingly be- 
its efliciency bore no relation to its 
muster-roll ; and while aiming to open new fields of re- 
search, it called into being much that was of doubtful 
value and of uncertain reliableness. It fostered the 
aggregation of material without discrimination, and the 
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investigator has been as much perplexed to reconcile its 
results us he was before to dis@uvér any. Yet it was not 
well to deny its usefulness. The volumes that have been 
publi-hed under its official patronage have now become 
contain much that would otherwise 
The material is frequently of a 
kind that escapes the more general historian, yet of a 
value that any investigation is reliable to render assured 
like scraps of tradition, memoranda of family history, 
and memorials of personal recollection. Under the im- 
pulse which it has generated, there has sprung up alonz 
list of local and town histories which have an established 
value, and of such promise that the time cunnot be far 
distant when hardly a town shall be without its memorial. 
With spleres distinctly marked, it was unfortunate that th 
two independent societies could not work in harmony, if not 
in conjunction. The diversity of their composition has 
raised «a feud which is creditable to neither, and the at- 
tempts on either hand to dwarf the labors of its rival have 
generated ill-feeling and its concomitant bad manners. 
A recent note of Mr. Drake’s, in his just-published re. 
print of one of Mather’s histories, has re-opened an old 
sore. The reader may be inded thata ipt his- 
tory of Plymouth Colony by its second governor, Brad- 
ford, was kuown to have been in Boston prior to the rc- 
volutionary outbreaks, and, not having been subsequently 
seen, it was supposed lost, and not improbably among the 
papers which it was known the mob at the time of the 
Stamp Act destroyed, or the royal cavalry used for bedding 
in their stables About ten years agoa similarity was ob- 
served to exist between some quotations in the Bishop of 
Oxford’s account of Episcopacy in America and some ex- 
tracts from Bradford’s MS. which had been made by other 
aathorities, The bishop professed to quote from a manuscript 
in the library at Lambeth, and the inference was made b; 
some acquainted with thé subject that this MS. must be 
the long-lost account of Bradford. A member of thc 
younger society claims to have first started the inquiry, 
which amember of the older seized upon, and, using the 
credit of his society, obtai of the sus- 
pected MS., which proved its identity, and through this 
instrumentality a copy was made, and its publication took 
place under the auspices of the Mass. Hist. Society. 
Ii the prefatory matter a narrative of the method of its 
discovery was given, but all reference to the claims of Mr. 
| Thornton was carefully concealed. The reticence was un- 
generous under the circumstances, on whichever sitle the 
right lay. Mr. Drake, in the note referred to, throws back 
its discovery beyond the rival claimants, overwhelming 
friend and foe, and rather disingenuously. That the 
Bishop of Oxford had quoted it settled the question that it 
had been seen before the new claimant had dreamed of its 
discovery. Their merit consists in having recognized its 
value ; iu thinking it to be the veritable Bradford MS., so 
essential to an understanding of early colonial history, 
which the bishop does vot seem to have understood. 
Farther than this no investigator, on the authority of the 
bishop’s volume, could have gone, and it matters little by 
what means the manuscript was brought to his notice, as 
long as its character and value were not recognized. Mr. 
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Drake’s story, however, is interesting, if it does not decide 
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upon the question of the opposing claimants. He saya he | true way to spell the name of ‘‘ Shakspere.’’ The way in 


| 


' to those who like to spell the man’s name as he himse’f 


was told, while at the British Museum, by Mr. N. F. 5S. 
A. Hamilton (the same gentleman who<e testimony has 
heen given in ‘the Shakespeare-Collier controversy), that 
he (Mr. H.) had been the first to bring it to light, while 
rummaging among some manuscripts at Lambeth Library, 
and that upon his recommendation the librarian had 
caused it to be repaired, and it was thus brought before 
the bishop, who extracted from it. This statement, more- 
over, is directly at variance with a passage which Mr. 
Deane, the editor of the MS. as published, says was con- 
tained in a note ffom the Bishop of Oxford to himself: “1 
discovered it for myself in searching for original docu- 
ments for my history of the American Episcopal Church.” 
Unless the prelate uses language rather loosely, there is 
a point at issue between him and Mr. Hamilton, provided 
both are quoted correctly. 


In reference to its subsequent publication as a part of 
the Historical Society’s collections, with an insinuation that 
had better given place to direct charge, Mr. Drake asks, 
“Why was it not put forth on its own merits?” and re- 
marks that those who managed the affair may explain. 1f 
am sorry to see that the notes to this reprint are frequently 
disfigured with such implied censnres. Mr, Drake has 
attained by long labor a too fixed position of prominence 
and honor in the department of antiquarian research to 
exchange it for notoriety by a disposition to cavil. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society have lost more than he 
by according membership, to his neglect, to many in no 
way as qualified for the honor as himself. With this ex- 
ception the notes to the present volume, ‘* A Relation of 
the First Troubles in New England by reason of the 
Indians there,’’ are well done, and probably more thorough 
than any other hand could have made them ; and in ap- 
pearance the volume matches the hands shape he gave 
two years ago to his reprint of the ‘‘ Mather’s History of 
King Philip’s War.” Ww. 





LONDON. 
Loypon, June 15, 1864, 

Tue other day I had the pleasure of looking through the 
late Elizabeth Browning’s collection of classic works—the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and other works which she was in 
the constant habit of reading. They are covered with 
notes of the most valuable description, some of those 
upon the text of Euripides being particularly fine. Of 
course Mrs, Browring never had a translation of any 
kind, She was even accustomed to read the Bible daily 
in the original Hebrew. ‘This Bible, indeed, it was partic- 
ularly delightful to examine, with its copious MS. margin- 
alia, in which critical scholarship and devoutness were so 
singularly blended. I could not help, looking at it, recall- 
ing the story (I believe it may be traced to Miss Mitford) 
that when the then Miss Barrett's father, both as a parent 
—a fact he rarely suffered her fo forget—and a physician, 
forbade her Euripides-reading, she had the old Greek 
volume bound in the style of a Bible, so as not to let its 
continued presence at her bedside excite his suspicions, 
and so continued her studies. I fear, however, that I 
have too good reason to believe the story a myth. Look- 
ing over these books and reading many of his notes, I have 
been more than ever impressed by the woman’s singular 
scholarship. She went into the verydeeps and by-ways 
of learning. 

We have in London a very agreeable club called +‘ The 
Pen and Pencil.” Artists and literary gentlemen and 
ladies attend and furnish sketches or essays illustrating 
some word selected at a previous meeting. The last 
word was ‘‘ Mirror.’’ There was sentin a little poem pro- 
fessing to be ‘* Writ by ye ghost of an Elizabethan poet at 
4 spiritualist seance.” It is as follows : 


VELUTI IN SPECULO, 
LOVE'S MIRROR. 


I see myself reflected in thine eyes-- 
The dainty mirrors, set in golden frame 
Of eyelash, ripple with a sweet surprise 
And most ingenuous shame. 


Like Eve who hid her at the dread command 
Deep in the dewy blooms of Paradise, 

So thy shy soul, love calling, fears to stand 
Discovered at thy eyes. 


Or like a tender little fawn that lies 
Asleep amid the fern, and, waking, hears 
A careless footstep near and flies, 

Yet knows not what she fears; 


So shrinks thy soul. But, dearest, shrink not se: 
Look thou into my eyes as 1 in thine ; 

So our reflected souls shall meet and grow, 

And each with each combine 


In something nobler. As when one has laid 
Opposite mirrors on a cottage-wall, 

And lo! the never-ending colonnade, 

The vast palatial ball; 


So our two souls, by one sweet suicide, 
Shall fade into an essence more sublime ; 
Living through death and dying glorified 
Beyond the realin of Time. 


~Whereon I would express my compliments to the Lon- 
don spirits as an American who has seen a good deal of that 
Sort of thing, a Sir Charles Coldstream of spirit-tables, 
in the words, O si sic omnia. 
By the way, allow me to say a word or two about the 
eo 








which f have just spelled it is one that is very attractive 


spelled it. And undoubtedly the autographs are in favor 
of this spelling. John Sterling was perhaps the first to 
bring this method into some literary fashion in London. 
John Ruskin, I observe, so spells it. But there is a school 
vchemently opposed to this, and who insist that the only 
true spelling of a name in Shakespeare’s time was to be 
obtained from the printed form of aname. To do or say 
a thing ‘“‘in print’’ is a phrase used by Shakespeare and 
others of that period for exactitude, The printed form of 
the name in the ‘ Folio” is ‘‘ Shakespear.” This, too,would 
consist with the elements of the word, and the coat of 
arms, a falcon brandishing a spear, which Shakespeare’s 
father purchased. And yet, believing that ‘‘ print” and 
‘coats of arms’ sometimes strain out of a thing what 
never was in it, I prefer to write the name as it was writ- 
ten casually in the early and unfamous days by those who 
owned it. Stratford-on-Avon is as violent for ‘* Shake- 
spear”? as the Germans are for the hyphen between 
Schleswig and Hoistein. 

I looked carefully the other day through the first edi- 
tions of ** Paradise Lost” and of ‘* Paradise Regained.” It is 
noticeable in this first edition that Milton always spells 
with a capital initial letter the emphatic or key-word ofa 
line or sentence—adjectives and verbs as well as nouns. 
Here is an instance : aa 
* Others on Silver Lakes and Rivers Bath'd 

Thir downie Brest: the Swan with Arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly Rowes 

Her state with Oaric feet.” 


I went to see Miss Bateman at the Adeiphi on the occa- 
sion of her 210th and last appearance as Leah. The piece, 
the travesty of a German play called ‘‘ Deborah,” has been 
played in London by Ristori again and again, with not 
half the success of Miss Bateman; which is remarkable 
when we consider what an advantage with the fashionable 
opera-going world*Ristori had in speaking Italian instead 
of English. She (Miss B.) really isa capital actress, with 
#& most sweet and touchirg enunciation: though two 
gentlemen who sat before me mutually observed that she 
‘*’ad a peculiar haccent,” which they supposed was *‘ Ha- 
merican.” She had a inmost flattering adien from the 
audience and the press, 

The theatrical world has rather invaded the literary 
during the past week, Mr. Henry Phillips, the veteran 
singer, and Mr. Lumley, a talented Bohemian and the- 
atrical man at Her Majesty’s for a quarter of a @entury, 
have both published their ‘‘ Reminiscences.” Lumley’s 
are really capital and ‘‘ juicy.” The press have scarcely 
got hold of the book yet, but I must give you a few stories 
out of it: . 


Grist AND THE TamBuKiNI Row.—‘* Madame Grisi, at that 
thne in the zenith of her beauty and her artistic fame, held 
in allegiance beneath her fair; soft scepter a whole string of 
young tashionables of the day, over whom she had acquired 
an extraordinary influence. At the head of this group wasa 
noble viscount, whose duel with her husband, M. de Meley, 
had furnished one of the notable scandals of the town, and 
whose partisanship in the battle about to be fought she 
scorned to deny. These, then, were the skirmishers, ready 
to aid the campaign of a commander who could direct the 
maneuvers, although unable to appear openly in the field. 
For this purpose ho better * Lieutenant’ could be desired 
than the noble lord already referred to; and it is well 
known that the pen of attack was arranged in the House of 
Commons, of which he was at thattime a member. Thus 
Madame Grisi, ‘like another Helen, fired another Troy,’ by 
the hands of her allies, who, it is to be presumed, were proud 
of the rank they held in the encounter.” 

Jenny Linp’s Desut.— The brilliant appearance of the 
house inside was increased by the presence of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the Duchess of 
Kent, who had all come to witness the debut of Jenny Lind. 
On the entrance of the new prima donna as Alice, the wel- 
come given to one who, though unknown,Jiad already won 
renown, Was unusually enthusiastic. For a tew moments 
she appeared bewildered and ‘scared,’ but her self-possession 
returned. Her very first notes seemed to inthrall the audi- 
ence. The cadenza at the end of her opening air—the whole of 
which was listened to with a stillness quite singular—called 
down a hurricane of applause. From that moment her suc- 
cess Was certain. The evening went on, and before it ended 
Jenny Lind was established as the favorite of the English 
opera public. Voice, style, execution, manner, acting—all 
delighted. The triumph was achieved. At the end of the 
pertormance, the queen, who during the entire evening, had 
repeatedly manifested her extreme satisfaction, expressed 
to me her admiration in a tone and manner that showed how 
deep an impression had been made on her. ‘What a beau- 
titul singer!’ ‘What an actress!’ ‘How charming!’ ‘ How 
delighttul!’ Those were the exclamations that fell trom the 
lips of her Majesty, whom I had never before seen thus 
moved to enthusiasm.” bal 

Tue Lorp CHAMBERLAIN AND ‘‘RoBpert THE Devin.”"—‘A 
few days after Mademoiselle Lind’s first appearance at 
rehearsal I received an ofticial communication from Lord 
Spencer, the then Lord Chamberlain, peremptorily prohibit- 
ing the representation of ‘ Robert i Diavolo,’ though the 
work had been already performed by French and English 
operatic companies ; and a melodrama, embracing all the 
incidents of its libretto, had been brought out at the Adelphi 
shortly after its production at Paris. Whatwasl todo!’ To 
have told Mademoiselle Lind of the obstacle at such a mo- 
ment would have been fatal, for she had set her heart on 
inaking her debut in the character of Alice, and would not 
have heard of any opera but ‘ Roberto.’ Nor was this predi- 
lection tounded on mere caprice: for she had said to me, 
‘If the emotion takes away my voice, I can at least show 
that I can act* and besides, the entree will give me a few 
moments to recover my self-possession.”. I called on Lord 
Spencer, renowned as a gallant nayal officer, but evidently 
inexperienced in theatrical affairs. Reterring to the subject 
of ‘Roberto,’ he said : ‘Why, one might as well bring the 
devil and his horns on the stage at once ; as if the stage had 
not been trequeutly occupied by ‘Faust’ and his Mephis- 
topheles, the ‘Freischutz’ and his Zamiel, ‘Don Giovann?’ 
with his troop of demons, serious and burlesqued. I ex- 
plained to him that by this novel act of authority he was 
yussing a censure not only on his predecessors in office, but 
ikewise on all the courts in Europe ; for which of them had 
not honored Meyerbeer'’s chef-d’ceuvre with his patronage ¥ 
At last, through the kind intervention of the late Mr. Anson, 
a man justly honored with the-confidence of the court, I 
overcame all difficulties. ‘Ro Diavolo’ was duly 
licensed, and the eventful night arrived.” 


hgyould understand how hard my work was, 


dead. Rev. Mr. Bellew, a clerico-theatrical character and 
dramatic reader, and a good deal, I fear, of a humbug 
(humbuzz the philologists say it should be), has written a 
novel, “* Blount Tempest,’ which Hnrst & Blackett are to 
publish, 

Two periodicals are soon to die—the National Revier: 
and the Englishwoman's Journal. 

The pr dings of the undergraduates at the late Oxford 
Commemoration were so abnormally boisterous as to be 
savage. The British lion has given a distant grow! at 
them. M. D.C. 











A PLAINTIVE POSTER. 
Mr. Epvitor— 


Sim: Iam amazed, I am disgusted at the number of new 
buildings now erecting in this city. The extravagance of 
the people is absolutely appalling to behold. Perhaps I 
should tell you at onee that I am by profession a bill- 
poster. The profession, I might say, is indigenous to the 
family, for it has come down to me through an unbroken 
line (on my maternal side), at one end of which stand I 
and at the other stands a deceased and now very distant 
relative. Oh! sir, these are hard times for one like me. 
I feel very disheartened when I recall the stories of my 
great grandfather (poor man! he was a smart poster in 
his day), how he used to post bills ‘‘on Broadway from 
Bowling-green clear up to Canal street,” and there was 
hardly a block that contained more than two buildings. 
Such beautiful fences as I have heard him describe, smooth 
and high, frequently running at an angle to the sidewalk, 
and so appropriate for posters. Why, he thought nothing 
of putting up five thousand bills between those two points, 
where now I cannot find room for a hundred. 

Let me say here that those who think that anybody can 
be a bill-poster are greatly mistaken. It is just as much 
of an art as paiuting. He who would succeed in the pro- 
fession must devote long weeks to the study of making 
paste. Here a knowledge of chemistry is often of advan- 
tage, as affording the means of ascertaining just the pro- 
per proportion in which the flour and water and alum 
should be combined in order to insure the highest degree 
of adhesiveness. Then, just how thick to make the paste 
—this is a point upon which professors differ. My father 
held that it should be so stiff that his brush would just 
stand in a pail filled with it, while my grandfather pre- 
ferred to make it thin enough to run through his hands 
without adhering to them. (My own notions on the sub- 
ject I do not propose to disclose now.) The paste properly 
made, he who would rise to the dignity of a professor cf 
the art must be able to tell ata glance just what spots are 
best adapted for posters, and just how much paste he 
should use. Of course, the sunny side of a street will 
stand more paste than the shady side, and a brick wa!) 
requires more thanaboard fence. But Iam not going into 
particulars, though the subject is one of deep interest. 
When the war is over I hope it will receive the attention 
it so well deserves, 


I began by complaining. I have a right to complain. 
Sir, in the name of my noble profession I protest against 
the indiscrimitable erection of buildings on lots around 
which have so long stood sightly fences sacred to the cause 
of bill-posting. And often the buildings thus erected cause 
me to blush with shame when I recall how charmingly the 
fences looked decked with gaily colored posters. I could 
mention several corners on Broadway which once bore the 
evidences of my handiwork, but are now disgraced by 
rum-shops. Sir, I appeal to you, are not posters better 
promoters of morality than liquor stores? Besides, the 
labor I have to perform now is much greater than it used 
tobe, To fill a large order I have to go as far up as York- 
ville, whereas I used to fill it below Fortieth street. True, 
the curbstones are employed in the business, but I never 
take such jobs. I consider that branch of the trade as an 
insult to the profession. No, sir, money cannot tempt me 
to stoop to work in gutters when I have been accustomed 
to stand upright and deck stately fences and piles of 
bricks, 

There is one consideration which I fear the public over- 
look, and I mention it now because of the approach 
of the presidential paigu. I refer to the difficulty 
of posting political bitls. There are some names 
which will not stick to anything. If you had seen the 
trouble I had a week or so ago in trying to make ‘ Fre- 
mont and Cochrane” stick to even the best of fences, you 
Perhaps you 
may think these extreme cases, but I can mention others 
that give me quite as much bother. I might specify the 
names of Henry J. Raymond, General Busteed, Fernando 
Wood, Wendell Phillips, and others. ButI forbear, The 
list is such a long one that I must ask you to call at my 
shop if you desire to see it in full. 

Excuse this long letter. The subject interests me so 
deeply that I could not write Jess and do myself any jus- 
tice. Sir, 1am a patriot. May the day soon come when 
the Union will be restored, and the fact be announced by 
posters on every fence in this now almost fenceless city— 
and all orders will be promptly attended to by 
Yours, very truly, 








Mrs, Edmund Falconer (theatrically Mrs. Weston) is 


Wititam Poster. 
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Now READY. 


SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


BY REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D.D. 





The publisher is gratified in being able, after a delay of a 
few weeks, to make the above announcement. The work 
contains two hundred and ninety-six pages of hymns and 
tunes, including not a few of those tried and popular 
pieces which have, long been favorites in the prayer mect- 
ing, the Sunday-school, and at the family altar, together 
with eleven chants. The book is a gem of excellence, and 
can hardly fail of meeting a felt necessity in every church 
of our common Lord throughout the land. 

Dr. Kirk, in his introduction, very truly remarks, “the 
work will be recognized as'a condensed and sifted tune-book, 
containing only the best airs of larger volumes, together 
with a selection of the choicest hymns for social and family 
worship.”’ To this it may be added that the selections of 
both hymns and tunes is everything that can well be needed 
in the temples of God’s praise. It is beautifully printed, on 
tine paper, in large clear type—is compact and portable in 
size, substantially bound in cloth, and gold lettered. 


For variety of subjects and exeellence of mrusic, for conve- 
hience of size and reference, and, above all, for adaptation 
to the service of God in song, it will, it is believed, stand far 
in advance of anything that can be found in the market. A 
copy will be sent prepaid, on receipt of the price. Please 
order one trom the publisher, and judge of its merits by a 
critical and careful examination. If the work does not 
tuily meet the expectations of the party ordering it, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Price 75 cents. 





HENRY HOYT, Sunday-school Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





PPPHE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


STATISTICAL REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, $5 PER ANNUM, 
By I. 8S. Homans, Jr., 


No. 46 Pine street, N. Y., Commercial Advertiser Building. 


This is the only work published in the United States con- 
taining the following information : 

1. A monthly List of New Banks established in the United 
States. 

2. A monthly List of New National Banks. 
President, Cashier, and Capital of each. 

3. A monthly List of New Banking Firms established in 
the several States. . 

4. Lowest and Highest Prices, monthly, of leading Govern- 
ment, State, Railroad, Coal, and other Stocks. 

5. Daily Price of Gold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

6. Monthiy List of New Appointments of Presidents and 

. Cashiers of Banks. 

7. Decisions of the State Courts in reference to Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Banks, Bonds, Insurance, 
Usury, ete. 

8. Monthly Review of the Money Market and Steck Mar- 
ket. 

9. Monthly Report of Banking operations abroad. 

i). New Banking Laws of the State of New York and of 
other States. 

il. The National Bank Act of June, 1864, as amended by 
Congress. 

12. Forms (prepared by N. Y. bank counsel) of Bank Bonds 
tur Bank Officers. 

13. Banking Statistics of every State in the Union. 

MONTHLY, FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
No. 46 Pine street, N. Y. 


Location, 





G.— 1863.—8. 
. 


HUBBEL’S CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERs, 
The best Tonic in the World. 
PURELY VEGETABLE ! 
A Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 
Debility. 
Sold everywhere. 
GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
Hudson, N. >. 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 
No. 56 Hudson stre¢t, New York. 


N.B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 





COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 

AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


AN ENGLISH 


The next Annual Session opens on the 14th of September. 
Catalogues, giving all necessary information, terms, and 
references, may be had at Appleton’s Bookstore, New York 
city, or by post of the Rev. George T. Rider, M.A., Rector. 


‘6 G00D WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


5180 Broadway, New York, 
+108 Tremont street, Boston. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu- 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents o& the 

Vintners. We are receiving, = every ship arriving at New 
York, direct from the Vineyards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 


LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Hocx—Vintage 1859, 1860, and 1861. 

ANGELICA—Vintage 1858, 1859, and 1860. bad 
Port—Same Vintages. 

MuscaTeL—Vintage 1860. re 

Grapk Branpy—In limited quantities. 

To which we respectfully invite the attention of lovers of 
good and pure Wines. * 
The very flattering reception accorded to our brands of 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 


ARE APPRECIATED! 
Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Importers, 
it shall be our aim to present our customers 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 


Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
the inountain air, or to the seashore to inhale its invigora- 
ting breezes, will find a case or two of assorted Wines a most 
agreeable accompaniment. 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 





REMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium E 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


LOCK 





BA. BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 


COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anp SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, anp MOSAIC TABLES, Etc. 
Rich Assortment of * 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
* OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE 


Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 





IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 

Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music Merchandise, and 
all kinds of musical instruments at wholesale and retail ; 
second-hand pianos and melodeons at great bargains ; new 
pianos and melodeons to let, and rent allowed if purchased ; 
monthly payments received for the same; Pianos tuned 
and repaired ; cash paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo- 


deons. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest premiums overall competitors at 


the late state fairs of 


NEW YORK, ~ ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA, 
OHIO, KENTUCKY, 
INDIANA. + OREGON, 


And at numerous Institute and county fairs. 














SALESROOMS No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


USICAL BOXES.—My Stock of Musical 
Boxcs has never been 60 commpfots as it is at present. 
It comprises all the new varieties. [would particularly call 
the attention of the lovers of goo music to the new,style 
called VOIX CELESTE (Celestial voice), which is really the 
most perfect mechanical music yet produced. The improve. 
ments made within the last few years in the manufacture or 
Musical Boxes are the most wonderful that have been made 
since those instruments. were invented. Ali are invited to 
call and examine my stock. 
_ M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
No. 21 Maiden lane (up stairs), New York: 

Musical Boxes repaired. 


[HE SINGER 





SEWING MACHINES. 


OUR LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It Is beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew. 
ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so many useful appliances for Hem. 
ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid 
ing; Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great variety ot 
work. Tt will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Family 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter. 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how 
to use the letter ‘A’ Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 
The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun- 


ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 


may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner pos- 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, ete., of the very best quality, 


Send for a Pamphlet. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ESTABLISH ED 1821. 





WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 

New York. 

‘ XTRAORDINARY NOVELTIES AND THE 

4 most useful MAGAZINE ever issued.—Mme. DEMO- 

REST’S QUARTERLY MIRROR OF FASHIONS, now 

ready. The summer No., with splendid Fashion Plates. 

beautiful Dresses, Music, and seven full-size Patterns, all 

for only 25cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. Yearly 

$1, with a valuable Premium. Address Mme. DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 








HE ROUND TABLE. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year (in advance) $4 00. 
Six months, = - ° 2 DW. 
Three months, 1%. 


The retail price remains at ten cents. 


All leading news 
dealers will Keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


First-class advertisements are inserted at fixed rates, 4* 
follows - 


Pustisnens.—Eight cents a line. 


titi Six cents a line for repe- 
Itions. 


_Ovaane.— Ton cents a line. Eight cents a line for repeti 
tions. 


Advertisements should be handed in by Tuesday evening 
to make sure of insertion. 


Address all communications to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 





No. 116 Nassau street, N. Y- 
* 
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MpHE ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA 


AD 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR 
1863: 


In presenting to the public another volume of the Annual 
Cyclopedia, containing the record of the most turbulent 
year which the country has witnessed, no efforts have been 
spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship. 

The principles adopted in the previous years have taken 
effect, and many new and most important questions arose 
under them, and were discussed during 1863 ; such as confis- 
cation, emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the 
relations of the insurrectionary states to the Union, personal 
liberty, martial law, prize, the liability of Great Britain for 
damages done by the Alabama, etc., etc. 

These discussions are embraced in its contents, together 
with the important civil and political measures of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments; an accurate and minute 
history of the struggles of the great armies and their battles, 
illustrated with maps and plans of actions taken from offi- 
cial copies; the debates of the Federal and Confederate 
Congresses ; financial measures of the government, com- 
merce, etc., ete. ; the proceedings in the Confederate States 
to maintain the war and establish their government ; also, 
all the exciting movements in foreign countries ; the devel- 
opments in the physical sciences ; the progress of literature; 
mechanical inventions and improvements ; the stupendous 
enterprises of the government connected with the war, such 
as hospitals for the army, the manufacture of ordnance, and 
the trade regulations in insurrectionary districts. The 
present statistics of the Religious denominations, gnd Bio- 
graphical sketches of the eminent persons deceased in 
18538, etc, 

The contents are arranged in an alphabetical order, and 
accompanied hy a most complete index. The ine is in 
the style of the New Amenican Cyciorapia, and will match 
the volumes for 1861 and 1862 of this annual. The work is 
published exclusively by subscription, and is clegant and 
substantial. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING OF 
VOLUME, 1561, 


KACH ANNUAL 
1862, 1865. 
In Cloth, ° 

In Sheep, . . é 475 
In Half Morocco, 5 
In Half Russian, 


: . 55) 
In Full Morocco, ° ; - ze 
In Full Russian, : . - 7 00 


And to insure a uniform price and regularity in the delivery 
of the volume to subscribers in all parts of the country, local 
agents are appointed in all the cities and principal towns in 
the States and Territories. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 





(OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N. Y 


We are prepared to convert the U. 8. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with promptness 
and on favorable terms. 


Also buy ani sell at market rates all kinds of Gevernment 
Securities, including 
U. 8. 5-20 Bonds, 
U. 8. 7:30 Treasury Notes, 
8. 12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness, 
U.S. Quartermasters’ Checks, 
8. Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes, 
U.S. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 1881. 





Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected or pur- 
chased. 


U. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 





We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment of 
Bonds of this new Loan. 
VERMILYE & CO. 





QMITH BLOOMFIELD, 
JAMES A. SEAMAN, 
LAWYERS, 
No. 20 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 


Professional business carefully dispatched. 
conducted. 


Negotiations 





{AFEST AND CHEAPEST 
OO INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 172 Broadway (corner Maiden Lane New oe Cash 
Capital, $400,000 } Assets, February 1, 1864, $582 
Scrip Dividend, 1861 : . ° 
Serip Dividend, 1862 - : ° . 
Serip Divider nd, 1863 . 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net speehe. Sagaoes Buildings, Merchandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage wy FIRE, and MA- 
RINE Risks on’ LAKES, RIVERS, ‘and ANAL 


GEO. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 


ye. K. Loturop, Secreta: 
We A. Scott, Assistant: Secretary. 


SYSTEM OF 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - 


$300,000 00 
Assets, April 1,1864, - - - 


912,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo or 
freight ; also against loss or damage by fire. 

If Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 

The Assured receive-75 per cent. of the net profits, without 
incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
DWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun ©. Goopriner, Secretary. 





Poet FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! 
THE 
INDIA COFFEE CO., 
No. 154 READE strect (three doors from Greenwich street), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


COFFEE!!! 


EAST 





KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA. 
but half the price ; and also that 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what 
ever, and wherever used by our first-c lass hotels and steam- 
hoats, the stewards say there isa saving of per cent. 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutritious. 
The weak and intirm may use it at all times w ith eae 4 
The wife of Rey. Eaves, local minister of the M. 
church, Jersey City, who has not been zble to use any 
coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE : 
three times a day without injury, it being entirely free from 
those properties that produce nervous excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Chambers street, says, ‘1 
have never known any Coffee so healthful, nutritious, and 
free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

T advise my patients to drink it enineolty, even those to 
whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee 

The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK ao INFIRMARY 
says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution to use 
exclusively 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFPEE, 

“T have used it nearly a yvear in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in the 
case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, and I 
cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their fami- 


lies.”’ 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bisho 


and many of the most distinguished clergymen anc 
sional men in the country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
and be sure thal the packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. U4 Reade street, New York, 


as there are numerous counte rie its afloat under the name of 
“Genuine East India Coffee,” ** Original East India Coffee,” 
~. ps forth by impostors to deceive the unwary. 
In} lb. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 Ibs., for 

Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers generally. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton street, i. 
B. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts, and J. Thompson, No. 
91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from C ity and C ey Grocers solicited, to whom 
a liberal discount will be m 

Wholesale agents in Deoonira, J.C. & D. D. Whitney, No. 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 29 Fulton st.; and 
sold by every retail grocer. 


B OWYER’S 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 
dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Soreness of 
Bones, Lumbago, ete., Ulcers of the mouth. tongue, etc., 
i diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 
foru 

Bui above all, its properties have been specially tested and 
i Fine | and miraculously beneficial in the cure of 
PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, helpless- 
ly pe bey in fact it was in the endeavor to obtain a 
remedy for this paintul and too common disease, and for 
which‘all Ointments and Compounds hitherto invented or 

pretended to be invented, were useless, that the GRAND 

ISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. 
None now need suffer, when so simple and so ‘efficacious a 


cure is within his grasp. 
M. E. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


QTEINW AY & SONS’ 


and is 





» Baker, 
profes- 








GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World's 
Exhibition in London, 1862. 


The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 


Warerooms Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a few 
doors east of Union Square, New York. 








WiISTAR'S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY, 


One of the oldest and most reliable remedies in the world for 
cor CHS, COLDS, WHOOPING-COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE- 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP. 
And every affection of 
THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN CONSUMPTION. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popu- 
lar is it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its vir- 
tues. Its works speak for it, and find utterance in the abund- 
ant‘and voluntary testimony of the many who from long 
suffering and settled disease have by its use been restored io 
— vigor and health. We can present a mass of evi- 

ence in proof of our assertions, that 


CANNOT BE DISCREDITED. 


Important Testimony from Physicians. 


From 8. THATCHER, M.D., of Hermon, N. Y. 

“Wiusrar’s BatsaM or Witp CHERRY gives universal satis- 
faction. It seems to cure acough by loosening and cleansing 
the lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause. 
instead of drying up the cough and leaving the cause be- 
hind. I consider the Balsam as good as any if not the best 
Cough Medicine with which I am acquainte 

From W. B. LYNCH, M.D., of Sie BY. 


“T most hontai add my testimony in favor of Wistar'’s 
Balsam. I have used it in my family in Pulmonary Atfec- 
tions, Coughs, pa Colds, and esteem it a most Yaluable 
remedy, and have recommended it in various complaints of 
this nature with invariably happy results.” 

Yrom H. D. MARTIN, M.D., of Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 

“ Having used in my practice the last four years Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherr 'y, With great success, I most cheerfully 


recommend it to those afflicted with obstinate Coughs, Colds, 
Asthina, ete.” 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
From HON. JUDGE SPRAKER, of Canajoharie, N. Y., 
who would refuse to give his valuable and important testi- 
mony unless satistied that this remedy possesses all the 

merits claimed for it. 

* This is to certify that myself and family have used Dr. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for several years, and that 
I take great pleasure in recommending it in pre erence to 
anything of the kind for the purposes for which it is intend- 
ed. In cases of Asthma, Phthisic, or Affection of the Throa:, 
I have never met with anything equal to it.’ 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
None genuine unless signed ‘*I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 


For sale by J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway,-New York. 


8. W. FOWLE & Co., Proprietors, Bosion. 
And by all Druggists. 


QTERLING ’S 





AMBROSIA FOR THE HAIR. 
CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I com- 
menced using STeERLING’s AMBROSIA. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tonics, 
Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling's Am- 
brosia, as since I commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
No. 493 Broadway, New York. 





We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. . 

Dr. Sterling’s Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning prema- 
turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 
different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 

It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
cure the disease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 

PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 


Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 


H. H. STERLING & CO. 


have established their 


manufactory of AMBROSTA at 
No. 121 Liberty street. 





DR. H. H. STERLING, 
At No. 575 Broadway, 

has opened 
>EPTION 


REC ROOMS 


fer the examination and treatment of the Scalp and Hair, 
and alse for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. j 


MER. GP. PUTNAM wonld inforta hie friends and corre: | 
pondents that, in order to secure the most effictent attention 
to the manufacture and sale of his publications, which he is 
at present unable to give personally, on account of other 
duties, he has made an arrangement with MESSRS. H. 0. 
HOUGHTON & CO. of the ‘ Riverside Press” to manufac- 
ture the books, and with MESSRS. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 401 Broadway, New York, to supply the trade and the 
public with all the various editions in the same manner as | 
their other publications. All orders theretore should be | 
addressed directly to } 

HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 401 Broadway, N. Y. 


Until the Ist of August, Mr. Putnam (at No. 441 Broadway) 
will supply all books heretofore ordered, at the earliest mo- 
ment practicable. After that time he will be found at 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s at all hours not occupied by the 
U. S. Revenue office. 


A LIST OF MR. PUTNAM’S PUBLICATIONS. 


IRVING’S WORKS, complete in 26 vols., cloth, price $52 00 
IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON, in 5 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, price - - - - - 


IRVING'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


10 00 
By Pierre M. 


Irving. 4 vols., cloth, price sa 
IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK, blue and gold, - 13 
IRVING'S KNICKERBOCKER, l6mo (Riverside edi- 

tion), - - . - : : 1% 
PAYARD TAYLOR'S WORKS, 10 vols., price per 

vol. Ban atic) ee acid os k= 

Caxton Eprtionx, 10 vols., per set, - : 2 Ww 


HANNAH THURSTON, a novel. By Bayard Taylor, 175 
FROM CAPE COD TO DIXTE AND THE TROPTES. 





By J. Milton Mackie, 175 
| 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE series } 
LYRICS OF LOYALTY, - : : - - 100 | 
REBEL RHYMES, - : : : - 1m j 
SONGS FOR THE SOLDIERS, - - mM : roo] 
PERSONAL AND POLITICAL BALLADS, neariy | 
ready, 1 00 | 
WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, | 
cloth, 120 | 


Address all orders to 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 401 Broadway, New York 


(JHE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCIV.—FOR JULY, 1864. 
EDITED BY 


PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


AND 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, FSQ. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. L—A Physical Theory of the Universe. 

Il.—The Property Rights ef Married Women 
ITl.—The Philosophy of Space and Time. 
{V.—The Constitution and its Defects. 
V.—The Navy of the United States. 
VI.—Our Soldiers. 

VIT.—A National Currency. 

VIIL.—The Rebellion : its Causes and Consequences. 
1X.—Critical Notices. 


Tk NortH AMERICAN Review will maintain, in the hands 
of its new editors, its established reputation for indepen. 
dent criticism, and for well-considered opinions in politics 
and literature. 

Edited in the interest of no party, sect, or publishing 
house, its discussions and criticisms, whether political, 
social, or literary, will be without prejudice, partiality, or 
bias. r 

Thoroughly national and loyal in its spirit, devoted to the 
encouragement and elevation of American Literature and 
of a higher standard of criticism, it claims the support of all 
who have at heart the best interests of our country. 


Tar Norta American Revtew is published quarterly, on 
the first days of January, April, July, and October, in num- 
hers of about three hundred pages éach, containing matter 
equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

Terms.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per number. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston 


pINERAL SPRING WATERS. 


KISSINGEN, VICHY, ETC. 





THE SPA, 
At 
No. 32 PINE STREET, 
Is now open for the sale of the above waters on dranght at 


the proper temperature. 
HANBURY SMITH, M.D. 


HE ROUND TABLE. 








IN PRESS, 


A POLITICAL MISTORY 
OF THE 


REBELLION. 


RY | 
HON.” EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Presenting a complete and impartial Record of the mo- 
mentous Political Events of the last four years, carefully 
compiled, arranged, and indexed. 


8vo, 400 pages, full law sheep, $4. 


The Washington Chronicle of the 18th June says of it : 


“Mr. McPherson is singularly qoanees to compile and 
edit such a work. He has been identified with the public 
press, and served as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He is therefore not alone acquainted with the public 
men of the country, but with the great questions that have 
disturbed the nation, especially since the events succecding 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and beginning with 
the Administration of James Buchanan. Froma view that 
we have had of a portion of the sheets of this interesting 
and much-needed work, we can say to our poljtical friends, | 
and, indeed, to men of all parties, that it wilPbe the most 
thorough and most carefully digested and arranged book on 
this subject that has yet been produced in this country ~ 





The trade supplied by 
D. APPLETON 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 
PHILP & SOLOMONs, 
Washington, D.C. 


& co., 


And 


C HURCH BOOK STORE. 
y) 
. No. 49 White street, N.Y. 


H. 


—~— 


B. DURAND, 


Has constantly on hand a large assortinent of 


THEOLOGICAL, JUVENILE, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 
Amla great variety of 
TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, Ere. 


Old and New Theological Books turnished at the lowest cash 


prices, 
Catalogues sent on application. 
In Press, 
BROWNE ON THE ARTICLES, 
WITH NOTES, 
by the 


RT. REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.P. 





mus DAY PUBLISHED. 


7,000 COPTES ORDERED IN ADVANCE! 
JOHN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER,} 
(Suecessor to M. Doorapy.) 


.No. 49 Walker street, New York 





MACARIA. 


A New Novel, by Augusta J. Evans, author of “ Beulah,” 
“Tnez,” ete. 


The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new 
book by the author ot “ Beulah” sufficient to insure the 
largest advance orders of any novel of the season. * Maca- 
ria * is a novel of great power, fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the author. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and booksellers should send early to secure first 
copies. 

One volume, 12mo, 58 pages, price $1 


(SHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 





FoR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
consisting of 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


| 


History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry 
and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and 
Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, Cyclopedias and 
Works of Reference, Natural History, sSeience, Early 
Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which having been imported 
before the present appreciation of goki. increased duties, 
ete., are offered at about one-third less than the present rates 
of importation will admit of. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


[Jury 9, 1864 








Perta LIKE PEARLS 


AND 
BREATH OF SWEETNESS 
Tusured by the use of our 
FORMODENTA TOOTH PASTE, 
Elegantly put up in China Jars, 50 cents each. 
CASWELL, MACK & CO, 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 
VY 1Gor OF MIND AND BODY. 
CASWELL, MACK & CO.'S 
FERRO-PHOSPHORATED ELIXIR OF 
CALISAYA BARK 


will give Color and Animation to the countenance, and 
elasticity and vigor to the step. Especially is it needed to 
secure against the debility of the hot weather. 
Sole Manutacturers and Proprietors, 
CASWELL, MACK & CO.,, 
Under Fitth-avenue Hotel. 





WO SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
or 





LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT 
AND 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 


From accurate Photographs from life. 


Beautifully printed 
on Plate 


aper, 19x24 inches. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER COPY. 
Please read the following Testimonials just received, one 


of which is from Gen. Grant’s father, and speaks for itsel 


Covinaton, Ky., June 11, 1364. 

Mr. Pertine—Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for the 
present of the portrait of my son, Gen. U.S. Grant, en 
vraved by you. 

1 have examined this portrait with great care, and con- 
sider it the best engraved likeness I have seen. It presents 
the saine view of the face, and is equally as good a likeness 
as the yhotograph sent to his mother last winter from Chatta 
noowa. Respecttully yours, ete., 

JESSE R. GRANT. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11, 1564. 

I have this day been shown a picture of Gen. U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Geo. E. Perine, of New York. Strange to say, 
I have sought in vain for the last two years to find a correct 


likeness of the General, and this, I can most positively assert 
from my own knowledge of him, is the first and only true 


copy LT have met, 
D. W. FAIRCHILD, 
No. % West Third street, Cincinnati 


Secretary Seward says—“It is the best and most pleasing 


portrait of the President I have seen. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass the above in every state 
and county. Exclusive territory and very liberal terms 
allowed. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. Send early and obtain first copies from the plates. 
: GEO. E. PERINE, 
Engraver and Publisher, 
No. 10 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 





D? YOU PLAY? 


CROQUET—THE NEW GAME. 
It is played upon the lawn. 
IMPLEMENTS AND RULES FOR SALF. 
WALTER LOW, 
No. 823 Broadway, N. Y., 
‘Between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets.) 


A CITARMING BOOK FOR SEASIDE AND 
L COUNTRY. 


Rey. Charles Kingsley’s hew story, 


“MP RE FATS S BARI." 

A choice little 4to, beautifully printed and bound, and 
gracetully illustrated by the eminent English artist Paul 
Paton. Price $1 50. 

The American Publishers’ Circular says: “We doubt 
whether in its department ‘The Water Babies’ has its equal 
in English literature ;"_ while the London Examiner goes 
siill farther and says, ‘It is not like to find its equal,” and 
adds, ‘Like the child hovering between life and death, to 
whom this tale of ‘ The Water Babies’ was read, we are led 
to exclaim, ‘It is like fresh air.’”’ 

And truly it is a fresh, charming book, fascinating alike 
to okt and young. The story moves on from page to page 
in true gamesome humor, and wil! infect all readers with its 
dainty mockery of human speech and action, its wholesoine, 
whimsical satire, and earnest throbs of human feeling. 





For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers everywhere, 
and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the 
Publisher, 

T. O. H. P. BURNHLAM, 
No. 43 Washington street, Bostun. 


(PHE BEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON ‘Ts 





“A WOMAN'S RANSOM. 


Just published by Mr. Burnhain, and which has already 
reached a third edition. No book of the year has received 
higher praise from press and public. 

Its wonderful plot, ng | curiosity alive until the very 
end, outruns the wildest imaginings of Wilk’e Collins, 
who has here tound a worthy rival. The story is fresh, 
thrilling, and alive with incident; the characters are ali 
new and powerfully drawn, every one the author's ow 
peevliar creation. The reader must confess to its fascination 
and with the eritic of the Boston Post acknowledge to hi ur- 
of seclusion, and be utterly unconscious of any outer Inte. o-1 


One large 12mo voluine, price $15). 





and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the 
ublisher, 


T. 0. H. P. BURNHAM, 








No. 143 Washington street, Boston. 
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